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THE ART-UNION. lof The purpose is to peaks rape ra musket... “ Whe 
; |, oo « | Superadd. to the utility of industrial produc- a eg allay on officer. 
—_ tions such artistic decorations as, without de- | “1 left it me,'’ he, ;** it wanted 
Sikes: fh i es impairing their usefulness, . will pepalen. (ors VIR » did. it. want,. good 
? them pleasing to that mental faculty, or »” asked the Tt wanted. a 
= ‘ a ee ere ramrod and a stock,.a barrel and a lock,” was 
. ¢ 8 taste.. . Design is, in its nature, both | the .cool answer.—‘ Then, in the name. of 
= . | industrial and . artistic, and the industrial | goodness,” shouted the perplexed inspector, 
I _ | elements are the more numerous and the more | “ ME tee ger ange 84 * «Oh, 
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‘ House is conducted on the principle that the of Somerset House the young recruit 
industrial elements of design are ute non- | of gets neither “ the ramrod nor. the 
enties. Ornament is to be produced without | stock, the barrel northe look, ae ey 
: any reference to the means by which that Von Eran oe ably good 
SRuARY 1° ist ornament is to have substantive existence; and | Blame has been on the. ° 
LONDON, FE . i thus, instead of workable designs, we have | rating influence of artists inthe 
inpeatye jugs, imaginary chandeliers, the | Committee. We doubt the fact of artists 
NOTES ON THE APPLICATION silks of a dream, the calicoes of a vision, and | into the errror of believing that a knowledge 
or such pieces of furniture as can only be con- | of means is not necessary to the attainment 
THE A.*TS OF DESIGN ceived to belong to the fabled palace of Alad- | of ends, very. artes receives an industrial 
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r ours so as uce.a, y. 
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-_—— . . . zation development conceptions, 
FRENCH SCHOOLS OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND the pupils es ae epee The scul = how to use the hammer 
DESIGN. considerati arises ; not disdain to share, to a | 
toy ten, seprenens ev rn va considerable extent, the process of education |, 


In discussing the nature of the Schools esta- | signer must know the amount of ornamentation 
blished for the promotion and advancement of | that the materials with which he has to deal a aS ety a gp 
uction, it is necessary to explain the sense | are capable of receiving, and the kind of decora- ; ifference between 
in which some words, very liable’ to be mis- | tion suited to the purpose’ to which the article a 
understood, are used. We shall have fre: | produced is about to be applied. pis spe sonmtian Se ee 
quently to use the words industrial and artistic ; | For the first point let us take a chandelier as | °@" only a tervention of the 
and: we wish it to be remembered that an illustration; the amount of ornament of | ™®” Lrery oy of a yg ground 
industry we do not simply mean labour, but all | which it is susceptible obviously depends on | [7 W. artist act —— to stend, 
the processes by which raw materials are con- | the optical properties of glass, on reflection ¥ x. Be y oteeieon! orn 
verted into objects of utility and convenience; | and refraction, and these properties are to be tt 5 be ite fn a beginping ith the 
and that by Art we design to indicate not | developed by means of artificial-light. Now, | T% es Laps Ag Mapes pi, Rac yp 
merely painting and sculpture, but all the me re a design for a chan being roy ba pd gue chabert, a The 
exertions of the inventive and combining | produced without the slightest reference what- | “0 Suppose oon ways 
ap sanberge crete tm, web sytem in | ever to the — Sed cs be thatdcht of Jai : 
or beauty. ese definitions are not intended | the chandelier wi at by the light ; : 
to be logically accurate ;. they are, indeed, | lamps, tapers, or candles ; in fact, imaginea | ®Mticipate a time when they were to be pointed 
Prades. age Beg apo I ces Po still design in which glass is treated ‘as. an. opsiue OF Se Oner to be SERRE RP Soe 
we trust that they may be found sufficiently | substance, and. all the effects produced are + ot ot py 4 
|| clear for present purposes, and we may there- | sought and found in the harmonious blendings | , *1°tures are i patterns are me 
| fore take it as generally understood the | of opaque colours—spectatum admissi risum designs ; pom “2 Snel ne 4 
primary object of industrial production is phy- | teneatis amici? Yet this. exquisite blunder of | °#™t0on, yo pote f Pace 
sical ess, and the rimary object of at- treating a chandelier as an article to be viewed | PUMICE ee ea ath < o.cam » Mong 
tistic production is mental excitement. by daylight, and, therefore, to be considered as if rg Ind —- yh ‘is ot patterns ch 
| Lord Bacon defines poetry to be‘ “ the | its colours were to be brought out by external he a pias: ane’ ee 
'| accommodation of the shows of things to the | and natural light, has not only been perpe- | 5; fe | i = yee tioable Fa ge 
| desires of the mind” ; and on the same prin- | trated, but, if we mistake not, it has been | 4° * the desi ohne a eae i 
ciple we may say that artistic pre e to | honoured with a prize. Abs design j coments nothing to & pgs 
1 we sometimes give the nathe esign, | Before a French designer wo ve entered - owes 
| is“the sccouimodaticon of industrial productions | on so ambitious an enterprise, he would have Yoon the — of oory a Bashy. eevee: 
| to the desires of the mind,” It is on this great | sought instruction in the popetinnsteiieate : a Sieponed of Dowd. ‘e pla «io onslaiend 
principle that the French system of superior | light from the Professor of Natural Philosophy | '"8 in GRO OC LrTeee § Aye, Y 
on. bec and — er : _ attached to the School ee ” would mel _ 
oe) on soun i e, | it quired how far the beautiful prismatic li ; 
been pre-eminently successful. And it is be- ucid glass would be moditied or injured b But the designer who disregards the. 
cause our English system (or rather out perce lass, and he would have inquired bilities of his materials for realization really 
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English no-system) is based on no intelligible | from the P r of i how adopts this bombast, and we should like him to 
tg whatever that it has turned out, at uction of certain colours and shades of co- learn from ae that * be 
a comparative failure. our was possible. But chemistry and natu- leave segente auth yess,” 


In order to determine what an education in | ral philosophy are matters wn in the 
Design should be, one would think that com- parc aprgy + Mawel sameeren x w aaah It does so happen that convenience 


and 
“* : “ ; ; < beauty are often closely allied, and that this 
bet teint have suggested the peopeisty pictures to amuse diletianti, not designs to po be tgthe wom epusatuaantiond abletide 


of first inquiring what d itself is? Thi ked by manufacturers. out 
appears to have Yeon ton pinta and eibinlans Mistakes in appropriateness are still more . alent ee eee 


course for the founders of the School at Somer- | common ; the last and worst t under capacity. 
set House, and they have, therefore, established seb ubtlde come hom an English , but | Now, in France no one is admitted: to the 
what they call a School of Design, like Jweus a | not from Somerset House ; it was the design of School of Design who is not a in 
— , for no such thing as design or any- iece for a communion chalice, | geometric drawing, and of well ac- 


thing like it is or has been taught within its | and but for an accident this most offensive quainted with the elements both of plane and 
wall, This is a weighty charge to. being ridiculous blunder would have been perpe- solid geometry. The French, indeed, 
against a national Institution, sw by | trated in actual production. oe es refinements much 


national funds ; but it i - ~~ 
se nthe wen Bane Sa | 2 nano ony. inenas. to | SO SELA tude: aoe se tole > 

















examples of the way in which money is capability of ials or be 
wasted in England by giving the management | pose, te even more ridiculecs than the establah- “ For he one ee ere FF 
wa distribution of Parliamentary grauts to | ment of a manufactory for ruffles tee gee | wa dag wg Rep straight 
untary committees and councils of amateurs. | where the inhabitants are If bread and butter wanted weight, 
ign includes two things—construction | the use of shirts. It is means of And wisely tell what hour of the day 
samentation ; now, not a single lesson in ornament without seeking the means of pro- The deh Ga eesthn, ty sigan. 
Te uction is ever given in Somerset House. | ducing the articles to w such ornaments ee eS ee 
6 not necessary to say one syllable more to ' are applicable. In the dayg of the V ;but, after all, excess of in 
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attending to the 
training of the 


a t cause of the 

given at erset House is 

the want of the entrance examination, which is 
ble for admission to all the 

instruction established by 

in France. We really some- 

when 


anything like supervision 
ublic education in this coun- 
nders of such a scheme are 
—“ By the life of Pharaoh, 
the nakedness of the land 
erily, they say the truth; and 
could show the extent of 
fully as we are firmly con- 
told that, if examination had been 
condition of admission into 

oe aiy of boplla. That 

scanty sup pupils. t 

- J of y tional education 

a state of things that we 
expect elements of know- 
from the children of the superior class of 
who seek admission to the School of 

. Now, the excuse is founded in truth: 
the education of that class in the 
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inadequacy of the 


education in 
exigencies, 
of a trading 


this country, 
butalmostto thecontin istence, 
nation. This, however, has not 


toric at the same time; high 


tion was pretty 
fant School and 


malous couples ; the Institu- 


evenly compounded of an In- 


an University. 


To the masters we attach no blame ; on the 


artist is not 


a 


likely to know what are the 
that will give him the 


same bit of painting will 
for the Etruscan black, 


!1 Seventy-fifth-rate 


educate 
artists such a course may give us in abundance; 


but, should by chance a designer tum te: 

existence will not be in consequence 

system, but in spite of it : ot the 
“ pit 


ce 
Institui: currente roté cur urceus exit?” 
But we have not even got the Urceus ; there is 
not a pupil in Somerset House who could be 
ed to give you @ decent design for a 


The 

masters are not to blame; they have 
been required to convert a part into a whole, 
and the laughter at their failure must be di- 
rected against those who imposed upon them so 
preposterous a task. It was not the teachers 
who discovered that, im order to devise appro- 
priate decoration for a uct, one of the ele- 
ments of success should ‘be utter ignorance of 
the product itself. It was not the masters who 
found out that, inthe scientific management of 
light, nothing is less necessary than an ac- 
quaintance with optical science. It was not 
from the masters the paradox origi 
which teaches that the production of colour by 
recondite chemical means needs not a particle 
of knowledge of the chemistry of colour. It 
was not from the masters that was learned the 
inutility of mechanical science to the making 
of designs for machinery. The masters are not 
to blame for the assertion that some knowledge 
of botany is not essential to the invention of 
The masters have had 


on the very wise principle i 
Design should be taught within its walls. Call 
it what you will—a Drawing-school, the Infant 
School for the Royal Academy, the Refuge for 
the Destitute among Young Painters, or any- 
thing else that ingenuity may devise—but no 
i iate for the establishment 


He is about to 
for ‘the sake of the penny- 
uu may be assured, about 
at an itant rate, 
destruction rather 
d. ‘Honest John 


thing is done; 
about the last thing that enters into his con- 
fiding head. The management will be regu- 
lated “as Chance may rule or the Destinies 
decree,” Talk to him of giving for.any public 
object, and he pours out m in uls 5 
to him of payment for the superin- 
tendence of the ication of his donations, 
sad he buttons his breeches-pocket. _ He 
tells you that John a Nokes and Peter 
Styles have formed committee, 
Lord Scales have assemir 


Tohn that it would be ane 


thing to secure 
unfashionable as to have no 
ever in vol vigilance and amateur super, 


intendence. it was worth the while of 
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of our branches of produc- 
i etwas cases of 
the , 


unable to iate their ? We 
know of d condemned by manufacturers, 
but produced stealthy, and we might almost 
iti . ‘wiser in their 
say surreptitiously. a * 7 
triumphant and successful of modern produc- 


Design is industrial and artistic; a School of 
Design should therefore be industrial and ar- 
i ee mnee ae one mor Eee 
belong to large classes who are not desi 
let our industrial courses be sufficiently exten- 
sive for those who are to live by industrial pur- 
mits, and our artic couraee ao graduated and 
extended as to satisfy the exigencies of those 
who desire to devote themselves to Art. ‘This 
is the pursued in France, and it is so 

i accordant with the plainest dictates 
of common sense that the system is undeniably 
and completely successful. 

Let us take the course of studies pursued in 
French school of superior instruction, and 
show not only the bearing of each branch on 
the art but the utter impossibility of 


g 


teaching ing that deserves to be 
deiga without it. 
We over reading, writing, and arith- 


metic, but we think that no one who reflects on 
diguactis eal fanperdor-Gauing eaagte. 
geometric and perspective’ i ing in- 
cluded in the course ws a designer’s education, 
with so much of the elements of mathematics 
as serve to illustrate the nature and properties 
ofboth. A designer, when his pattern comes 
to mi gpa to work, will have to produce 
plans sections as well as pictures: for a 
nee of being undiveliiin work- 
able sections should be deemed a picture rather 
than a pattern. We should be glad to know 
when and how often the pupils at Somerset 
House are obliged to resolve patterns into their 
elements of ed sections, and to demon- 
strate that they are practically applicable to the 
Jacquard loom and its varieties—to the panta- 
Fah embroidery-frame—to the bobbin-net 
the potter's wheel or moulds—to 

the moulds for casting in iron or bronze—or to 


design is to be realized. We.can aver that the 
facility with which this analysi of pattern is 
Lee Martiniére, at 
4 shows that this essential of educa- 
tion has received the most careful attention. 
of the most effective designs for silks 
Produced last year in Paris were geometric 
Se mnations, eee ects those ma aes we were 
t origin were produced by pupils 
os L' Ecole Martiniére. But their pL for 
engine-rooms of steam-boats, and even of 
proved that to a highly cultivated 
taste they added a sound know of mathe- 
matics, dynamics, and staties, 
Pip: oe Tust in fact form an essential part of 
education of any designer who ‘has to go 
re the mere production of p for tex- 
fabrics. In some of the marine Steam- 
engines constructed at Glasgow regular archi- 


—— 


ems 











succeeded in ini ; 
but sytney tree 4 have shown that they 
were not acquainted with the laws of 
strain, and the peculiar of cast iron. 
At Faweett’s, in i that all 


application of taste in decoration was 

aaa ge ge ome sono We 
ve already application of 

tical laws to the Pee 


may here add the necessity of some know 
of the laws of combustion to the designers for 


the age of twe.ve and sixteen, their rank 


might have embraced the grades between | 


the better-paid class of journeymen and the 
smaller class of master inact mucky The 
lecturer was a Lyonnese weaver, who tho- 
roughly un: his business, and he had to 
meet avery attentive and rather critical au- 
dience; young and old took notes, some in 
short-hand. As might have been expected, his 
style was very homely; he frequently used 
technical and even cant phrases; but every 
seagy ot sea anyday ie an eee 
an explanation was anded ; t 
urchin would not allow a step to to oes 
in advance until he had e sure of the 
possession of all the ground that had been 
passed over. When the lecture was con- 
cluded, we were no longer at a loss to ac- 
count for the superiority of the French in 
the designs for silk-weaving. By an accident 
we missed hearing a lecture on the glass 
manufacture, but we were assured, on good 
authority, that it was still more practically 
useful in the explanations of processes and re- 
sources,.and, what is —_ ey im that it 
was more practicall to the pupils. 
Now, in sober pe Meee we should ask 
the question, “‘ How many such lectures have 
been given to the pupils at Somerset House?” 
To dwell not merely upon the -utility, hut the 
absolute necessity, of such lectures in the right 
education of designers would be simply an in- 
sult to the understanding of our readers. What, 


then, are we to say of a National School of | signs 


Design in which an element so obviously es- 
sential is totally neglected ? 

Zoology and botany form part of the French 
course of education, and, hence, in the designs 
in which plants and animals are introduced, 
amid the most abundant variety, there is no 
inharmonious or unnatural combination. Not 


as in England, where 

at variare ter ’ 

Delphinum sylvis ee tactes opie” 

It would almost seem, from certain English 
combinations of floral , as if our de- 
i had for their type the “‘Man in the 

ilderness,” of the nursery rkyme :— 

* A man in the wilderness asked of me, 


How many strawberries in the sea? 
I made an ans best that I could— 


As many red herrings as grew in the woods.” 
Now, strawberries in the sea, and red herrings 
in the wood, are not one whit more ridiculous 
than the flowers of spring and autumn blooms 
seasons are 


smélling at one nosegay! Just as bad is ‘the 
blunder of giving to a climbing the floral 
and ive attributes of a ber; or the 

blunder which we saw at Manchester 
some years ago, a climbing convolvulus deco- 
rated ‘with the flowers of the ranunoulus, 





Painters may perhaps indulge insuch caprices ; 
aed an os safe, but, on the oun, 
for designers. 


yet 
very 
“ Pictoribus poetis 
Quidlibat andendi semper falt aque peteetaa,” 
But, even in according this license, Horace 


Pn Fie dete ame ied he 
Civil Law, he uate doth thosastdletan dn dhe 
grant :— 

“ Sed non ut placidis cant immitia.” 


A writer of poetic and picturesque prose 
in France ios eine, Os fete a 
marine scenery, noticed the very singular and 
beautiful effect produced by the red lobsters in 
the uil shallows of an island bay. We 
doubt w a ter would be equally 
justified in boiling his lobsters before they were 
caught, and we are quite sure that a designer 

a not. But we think the er is 
equally absurd who gives us American in 
Indian foliage, an Australian parrot perched on 
a Herengen yon, one 9 Danae See eee 
nanny amtrelagdinnya a wer 74 ryder ae ee 
Omne ignotum pro miraculo is av pro- 
ao but we ge be r as Boge 
if the designer i m working su 

;' Non ut 
“ on 


Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agui.” 

The lion and the lamb may be imagined to be 
down » but penton: Se the realization of 
the Prop etic anticipation forms no part of the 

proper business of a er. 
So much for Natural History; let us next 
portant, Chemistry. At the bchools of Supe- 
t, . At upe- 
Dedheny aft wy ofident lemme, be 8 
chemi taught ent a 
oy ded for ore Da at 


in iene the chemistry of colour, and of the 
production of every shade of colour, is studied 
with the most intense , and the benefits 
— — 8 y oe, in oe 
yonnese . designer knows tow 
extent chemical snounens are available for the 
realization of his conceptions. He does not 
furnish which require the most expen- 
sive of dyes for the cheapest of goods : a blunder 
into which the amateur design 


is actually unfitting them for the —- 
which they are intended to earn a living. 


easential 
oud aa ces 
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to be design, 

spirit, but certainly with any feel- 
that of satisfaction. Let us has- 
no blame whatever attaches to 


tS 
33 


Schoo 

"seth a system of national educa- 
such a system the 

better than a dead limb when 
a living body. When first cut off, it may 
Bio, by scene gatvenis pobeens, to give e 
vulsive energy to the toes or fingers; but 
tually the laws of Nature triumph over ar- 
stimulants; the limb, by an irrevocable 


HE 


Fi 


* The double lie, 
Which fools believe and knaves apply,” 

because the Government depends too much for 
its finances on the manufacturing ape nee of 
the country, not to be anxious for the establish- 
ment of a Mg education by which that 
prosperity might confirmed, strengthened, 
and developed. We speak what we know 
when we declare that the present Ministers are 
most anxious to give the nation such a system 
a education as oe remy oh manufacturer 
designer, designer to 

raise artistic character of all our produc- 
tions, and the operative to be zealous in 
real the . . They are 
that, in order to raise 





nieating with any one who had ever inhabited 
or even visited the country. 

Heaven knows that the masters are not to 
blame; they have toiled and worked, and 

led to render og Bape dis- 
proportionate of means effectual attain- 
ment of the most difficult of ends, They have 
tasked themselves to deficiencies with a 
zeal, an energy, and an enthusiasm which have 
not been fully appreciated, and which have been 
but ly rewarded, All that men could do, 
they have done ; but it is impossible to move a 
mountain with leverage insufficient to stir a 
paving-stone. 

The mauufacturers are to blame. They have, 
as a body, tendered to Government neither advice 
nor assistance ; they act as if they believed that 
all the mysteries of their various forms of pro- 
duction should become known to the Govern- 
ment by the medium of direct inspiration ; or, 
what is worse, they have been haunted a 
selfish fear of ri and a dread of i 
some pet processes often not worth the trouble 
of concealment. 

But, above and before all, the Nation is to 
blame for allowing that which is National to be 
seized and sacrificed by party. Thank Heaven 
the opponents of national education have at 
length so completely overstated their case that 
the whole fabric of delusion has broken down 
under the enormous mass of absurdity’ and 
nonsense piled upon it by the deluders and the 
deluded, A National system of education, and 
therefore a National School of Design, have be- 
come inevitable necessities ; and their advent 
will be all the sooner by our becoming convinced 
of the inadequacy of ihe tem and trum- 
pery expedients offered to us in their stead. 


—— 
OBITUARY. 


MR. JAMES BONAVENTURE SMITH. 

The subject of this brief memoir was one of 
those who sopeer aied out for affliction. Born 
imperfectly organized, his infancy was passed in 
pain and sickness, and his earliest recollections 
were associated with misfortunes. Young Smith 
early evinced a taste for drawing, and by the ad- 
vice of M. David, the sculptor, determining on 
aes painting as a profession, he proceeded 
to Paris, and entered the atelier of that celebrated 
artist. There, amidst the reckless and turbulent 
spirits of ‘‘ La jeune France,” he exerted the mild 
influence of istian charity in reconciling the 
feuds that were continually breaking out among a 
class of young men unfortunately too generally re- 
gardless of morality and religion. ewed do- 
mestic troubles soon recalled Mr. Smith to land; 
but it would be out of place here to lay bare the ca- 
lamities in which misfortune or imprudence had 
plunged his hapless relatives. It is enough for 
our present ae, oe to state, that, on his arrival 
in this country, he found the whole weight devolve 
upon him of a family whose affairs were in a state 
of the utmost confusion. 

In 1844, we find the unfortunate pens artist 
confined to his bed, in the opinion of the faculty, 
in an advanced state of consumption; being at 
this time the sole protector and wy Age ees of 
his sister and her two children. short in- 
terval between this iod and his death was 

ted to reflect the high- 


: for, although nearly 
y ily suffering and mental anx- 
iety, he fulfilled the duties of a husband and a 


fa to his sister and her children, and at the 
same time devoted himself to the study of his 
fession, in-which he made rapid progress. 
‘ossessed naturally of sweetness of temper, 
and being of a disposition, without the 
slightest mixture of jealousy, he loved the com- 
pany of his brother artists, in whose success he 
exulted with unaffected joy. He died at the age 


of thirty. 

It is unfortunate, ing to human judg- 
its trate, creates, wo lemoee, Sole 
pba st segs = gy tyasa 
draughtsman, accuracy of observation, gentlemanly 
feeling, and oblig disposition, a can be 
little bt he wing have become eminent as a 





public know it not, the 
sympathy of the world 
not the be ind 


this deserving and amiable who 
were solely dant on his cede aie 


are now left without the means of subsistence ? 
MR. GEORGE HARRISON. 


Mr. George Harrison, whose death we have alread 

recorded, was born in Liverpool, March, 1816, 
and, from the occupation of his mother as a flower 
painter, may be said to have used 

toys of his childh being his earliest 
amusement. Removing into Denbighshire (North 
Wales), he rambled amid the fine scenery of that 
county until the age of fourteen, when he came 


to London, with a view to ya ge be some bu- 
whilst undecided 


siness connected with Art; and, 
what to pursue, improved his practice and pocket 
by working for dealers and shopkeepers. 
anato- 
and illustra- 


Subsequently he medical’ Seowinge and { 


mical and other 
anatomy at the Hunterian 


tions, and in stud 
School in Win -street. His first knowledge 
Tate 


of the principles of composition and 
be attributed to his acquaintance with 
John Constable, R.A., who treated him with great 
kindness, criticising his sketches, and 
him continually in the study of Nature. 

ot a seg eo? he was — peer, in — 
and Paris, preferring, when practi , teaching 
the open air to any other method. Such 
did he attach to open air studies, that he orga- 
nized a class among his fellow-artists and friends 
to meet on Saturdays during the summer months 
at a given rendezvous, returning to town together 
in the evening. Many pleasant evenings were thus 
spent, and much instruction gained. Like the 
majority of artists, he had worked at most sub- 
jects, and in most species of material. His forte 

y in landscape, with luxuriant foliage and 
figures; his power and harmony of colouring, 
arrangement and disposition of figures, were 
admired by all his brother artists; and on his 
election into the Old Water-colour Society, he 
was congratulated by all as a rising man—certain 
to become an ornament to his profession. He 
died on the 20th of October, from an aneurism of 
the aorta, after long and severe s , and was 
interred in the Cemetery at Kensall Green; he 
will be long regretted by his friends and relations 
as a kind-hearted and amiable man, energetic and 
devoted to his profession. 

J. P. ANDERDON, B8Q., OF FARLEY HALL. 


It is with the sincerest feelings of regret we have 
to announce the death of this gentleman, which took 
lace at Ramsgate, on the of October, 1846. 
We gave a description of his pictures in a late 
number; and, at the moment of its publication, he 
was smitten by the hand of death. Scarcel eat Pap 
weeks before the sad event he was in th and 
notwithstand- 


Pertect oternined the advanced age of ih 
in the 


, a 
f the highest consideration in the city of 
vr te a he had retired many A ive! 
and, during the war — France, was 
of the Ci ht Horse Volunteers. 

He eneui tone tmoie Italy, in 1827, where he 
acquired several of his fine ge ones 
others, the i ‘ Salvator : 
quently temp Sir D. Wilkie to become ® \ 
tor; and the repeated contemplation of 
great influence upon Sir David's me | 
ner, which may be dated from that 
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THE LIVING ARTISTS OF EUROPE. 
Jacques LECURIEUX. 


Amone the historical painters of the French 
School there are few whose works attract a larger 
portion of attention at their annual exhibitions 
than those of M. Lécurieux—either with refer- 
ence to their variety of subject, judicious com- 
position, accuracy of drawing, or harmonious 
colouring. We have on more than one occasion, 
in reviewing the exhibitions at the Louvre, spoken 
in terms of just commendation of the productions 
of this distinguished artist; we are now in a posi- 
tion to place before our readers a more extended 
notice of his works. 

Jacaves Lecunievx is a native of Céte d’Or, 
being born at Dijon; he received his first instruc- 
tion in painting from Devosges, son of that De- 
vosges who was the master of Prud’hon, and who 
left many remarkable works, though they are 
but little known. A good foundation for foture 
eminence was thus laid; so that, when Lécurieux 
came to Paris in 1822, and entered the School of 
Lethiére, he greatly distinguished himeelf by the 
admirable drawings and studies he madethere. The 
talents of this artist were subsequently employed 
in executing a large number of ettes for 
Baronte’s “ History of the Dukes of y," 
and for Thierry’s “Conquest of Eng by the 
Normans ;” he also painted numerous portraits. 
Among his principal historical pictures, we may 
mention “ Francis I. at the Tomb of John;” “ Le 
Chevalier Bayard at Dijon;” “St. Louis at Da- 
mietta ; " “an Act of Charity ;” the “ Raising of 
Jairus’s Daughter to Life’—a subject from the 

Lazarille of Cormes;” the “Ed ion of Jesus ;” 
= Last moments of Louis XI,” Mary 
cunt,” a full-length figure; “ Luther when a 

aX the “ Virgin and Infant;” the “ Death 
f&. Rose ;” “Le Petit Chaperon Rouge ;” 

‘reparations for the M of St. Be- 
fee 3” “St. Bernard gving to found the Abbey 
of Clairveaux on being appointed its Abbot;” the 
ere of Flowers ;” the “ Be of Re- 

cea; “Solomon Caus at Bicétre;” an en- 
faving from which was given in this in 
Amid, 45; and “St. Firmin, first of 

ens, baptising the Princess Attalia;” also en- 
ores im our Journal in June 1846. 
rom this catalogue of pictures it will be seen 











of | beauty of th 





that the genius of Lécurieux delights in works 
of a devotional or moral tendency; subj 
which bring before us some of the most 

ing passages of history, or which elevate the 
thoughts to matters and objects of still higher im- 
portance: and this, too, without the introduction 
of an excited religious feeling, or a spurious senti- 
mentality. If it be an undoubted truth, that the 
emanations of a mind are an index to that mind ; 
that the tastes, dispositions, and mental culture of 
an author or painter are discernible ‘in their pro- 
ductions, we must accord to Lécurieux, the cha- 
racter of one, not only highly gifted by nature, but 
well-instructed in moral excellence. What, for 
example, could afford a better theme for the dis- 
play of such feeling and such talent, than the 
passage he has selected from the life of St. Ber- 
ee astonishing genius of = — 
ages accompanying engraving “ St. Ber- 
nard setting out to found the Abbey of Clair- 
veaux,” illustrate our observation, The 
painter who aspires to transfer to his canvas 
this remarkable personage, endued with the 


| thoughts and desires which trouble, and ‘yet ani- 


mate him —while, at the same time he would 
preserve his historical character, must indeed have 
acquired a vast degree of intimacy with that life 
of which the world in general knows so little, St. 
Bernard, at the early age of twenty two, entered 
the Cistercian monastery of Citeaux, near Dijon ; 
at that period the strictest monastic order in 
France: here he practised such severities as to 
injure his health ; but at the same time his repu- 
tation for sanctity rose so h, that he was 
shortly selected as the head of the colony of 
monks who founded the abbey of Clairveaux; he 
therefore quitted the austere solitudes which he 
had just revivified, for one still more frightful, the 
“Valley of Absynte,” or as it was afterwards 
called “ Clara is,” or Clairveaux, from the vir- 
tues and charities its inhabitants displayed. 
“ ” says Fenelon, “ was the most precious 
ornament of the solitude ; a young man clothed in 
garments of coarse sackcloth; endued with a 
countenance of the most delicate beauty, of which 
few traces then remained; of a constitution na- 
turally ardent and active ; but at this time —— 
and well-nigh worn out.” M. Lécurieux has fully 
entered into the spirit of his subject; the con- 
ception and arrangement of the 





45 
« ” in every acceptation of the term—ex- 
hiviteg the delightful period of transition from 
childhood to youth; in the others she is the woman ; 
her -head the + gs bright and proud; 
pees a oer head of the serpent; 
Lacy Predbvonggy Regge Repece:s io SF cna 
kind phe Pees Again, in the ot Velas- 
quez other Span masters, she is repre- 
sented as the mother of sorrow— the mater 
dolorosa — who weeps at the foot of the cross, 
and to hold no converse with the 8 


the “ mi men of old,” and has proved himself 
ual pay wf task he he ong vid 

e have already noticed the variety of subject 

which at times bas — the pencil of Lécu- 


entirely different character from the ng 
works. A soldier has returned to native 
country from an unsuccessful cam: , and sto 


at a monastery, where he is welcomed by the 
monks, who supply the veteran and themselves 
with refreshment of a more potent quality than 
befits their calling. The song, and the story, and 
the cups go round, till “ reason flies aloof.” For 
the honour of the brethren, the painter has con- 
cealed many of the delinquents behind the figure 
of the soldier: one of them is put ors de 
and is sleeping a on the table; another is 
supporting himself by his left hand, while the glass 
he has used is falling to the ground from the right. 
It is a faithful and well ted scene, and may be 
considered one of the painter’s happiest concep- 
—_—* verte su ee ‘ ne 
page 46) supply our ers 
with santber example of Lécurieux’s Comnpoaitices. 
It is taken from one of Schiller’s admirable dra- 
mas, entitled “Tie Robbers.” The picture was 


executed for a conimission from this country, and 
depicts the scene between Moor, Schweitzer, and 

warz; wherein Schweitzer has been wounded 
by some Bohemian cavaliers, while procuring 
water for his captain, Schwarz ; which he brings to 
him in his hat; Moor, at the same time, is la- 
menting his absence from home. There is much 








are admirably designed, 





and kilfully carried out. The 
countenance of the Saint is noble P 
and commanding ; full of * hol 
melancholy,” yet replete wi 
intelligence and beauty. The 
work is now placed in the Ca- 
thedral of Dijon. 

The next production by Lécu- 
rieux that we shall notice, is one 
which has found a place in the Ca- 
thedral de Bezier ; and is entitled 
the “‘ Education of Jesus.” od 
engraving (commencing page 
aon ot be a subject treated 
with such severity, and yet with 
such simplicity, as to accord | 
unquestionable honour to the 
artist. It must be admitted by 
all who notice carefully the figure 
of the Virgin, that Lécurieux’s 
are, what may be 








and the -_ 
so tauch of Divinity in its bear- 
ing, that we almost it 
to ‘be the work of one of those 
yecteams, wie, in rok sage | re 
their t the m 

ger en te 


subject is one upon which almost 
every historical painter of every 
school (exce our own) has 
essayed his ve powers, 
and it would to have been 
‘ atta: 
it the limits ; 
and after” him the be of 
Titian, P 
noletto, are and elegant 
con , yet of a different or- 
der. In the former, she is the 
young girl, frank — pure — the 
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to admire in this fine 1 aya The figure of Moor is | celebrated men supply a valuable fund of subject | Carnival and the Bal Costume have been time out 


particularly sorrows are depicted in his | matter; even the 


countenance ; accessories are truth- 
fuliy drawn; the scene is full of warm 

harmonious colou ; the mani- 
pulation free and forcible, yet deli- 


cately finished. 

The “ Love of Flowers” isa ingen 
of another character, and woul cer- 
tainly please that numerous class of 
the community who require nothing 
more of the artist than such qualities 
as are easily unders and who 
trouble themselves about little beyend. 

Some of our readers may have seen 
and noticed this picture, which com- 
mends itself by its clever and chaste 
execution. We must, however, express 
our that Lécurieux has made 
so entire an abnegation of his origi- 
nality, as is apparent in this work, and 
we would consider it as intended rather 
to ornament a boudoir, than to adorn 
a gallery consecrated to more elevated 
productions. There is, however, a com- 
plete harmony in the conception and 
the execution : the colouring is brilliant 
without glare; it is a joyous and gay 
scene adequately represen 

These examples of his works declare 
Lécurieux to belong to what certain 
French writers call the “ regenerated 
y cars “2 ge aE igh hn my pro- 
ess t salutary c e style 
80 iatingly advocated in the first “ 
stance by Gros, and subsequently so 
powerfully exemplified by Vernet, and 
afterwards more particularly by Dela- 
roche in the able manner of his 
illustrations of incidents picked up 
rather in the bye-ways than in the high- 
ways of history. “ Wreck of the 
Medusa” was a more determined dis- 
sent from the epics of the School of 
David than any other school ever ex- 

ienced, although it was long before 
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ves of famous painters have | of mind, the French painter’s best school and the 


accuracy and variety suppli 
have p bn, him pi ok poe 
ourselves and the more sober states of 
by we When Greek or 

history 18 now painted by Freneh artists 
it has in it more of the relief of nature 
than ever distinguished the school of 
David. As we cannot conceive that the 
events of history fell out otherwise than 
inthe most natural way, we cannot be- 
lieve David and his followers right in 


presenting one concerned in them 


ever 
as at the hei he of theatri i 
ment. In Haye from om Gad. 
ples of David, Delaroche even far- 
coins heehee ea oe 
ce ein 
mute, nd jon? eloquent, or even 


n concluding our remarks on the 
genius and works of Lécurieux, we 
would warn him against oversteppi 
the striet bounds of nature; it is a 
fault in which too many of his school 


indulge. “The artist,” says Les- 
seeks ae aunitite, 

[ If at once against the ex- 
aa of everything exaggerated. 
iow many minds have fallen into this 
error, allured by the example of 
Michael Angelo himself.” Nature is 
jealous of her own beauty—her exqui- 
site delicacy —her freshness and her 
purity. He who would win her must 
admire her for these charms and for 
nothing more ; he must study her well, 
and imitate her closely in her various 
aspects and diversified colourings : 
they will amply repay him for any 
amount of labour they may cost him. 
We fully appreciate the productions of 
M, Lécurieux’s pencil, and the rapid 
progress he is making towards ex- 
ceuence. His drawing is remarkably 
correct and bold. Domenichino, who 





‘reuch artists in descending from the an mt OEE Neer a said to his pupils, “make a correct 
scenic manner of that time could divest ‘ : ~ = -3 —— eo os drawing, and Saeerk as you please, you 
the most common-place subjects of f 3 will not have made a bad picture,” 
the theatrical character, which so ; . GEO.CHILDS-S* = =would have loved Lécurieux. We ex- 
utterly vitiated all natural expression; and already ; been minutely examined for material, which may | pect much from him, from his intelligence, his 
it may be said, even within the brief space of supply interesting circumstance: and herein lies | close study, his untiring energy. The work he 
twenty-five or thirty years, the existing French a contrast to- the limited round of subject, which | is about to execute for his native town of Dijon 
school has illustrated almost every striking sppeeee upon our own walls. Moreover, the | will doubtless be well-worthy of both; the sketch 
incident, not only in its national tory, but | French are excellent costume painters; but | for thecomposition has caused us to consider thathe 
also in its literature from Rabelais to the latest | for the study of this they possess advantages | « N’est pas ’homme en fieurs, nous faisant des ; 
favourite romance. The memoirs and lives of | which are wholly out of our reach. The | C’est "homme en plein rapport deployant ses richesses.” 
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CHRISTIAN ART.* 


of | cross and the pal 


diligence, or more extensive genera! knowledge 
from the circumstance, that it is meant as the illus- 
Principle ” as yet unrecognised ; 
theory of “ Progression by Antagonism,” or of 
moral progress despite of evil cxisting in man, of 
which Christian Art is the symbolism; a theory, 
which, however plausible, or however true, distu 
least the of Lord Lindsay's history by 
the an ism of the discussion it introduces, and 
which it is intended to ntee. At great risk of 
being unjust to the author, arising from the 
con ts of our Journal, we shall endeavour, 
however, to place his views in this respect succinctly 
before our readers, and then discuss generally the 
contents of these volumes. 

The of human nature, implies the 
uhion of beauty and strength in the body, the 
balance of the nation and reason in in- 
tellect, and the jon of the passions and 
intellectual pride to the will of God in the spirit. 
Adam was thus created, but fell ; the original harmony 
ceased, and spirit, sense, and intellect, with its two 
elements, reason and imagination, have been ever 
since at variance, and man inherits the imperfection 
of his parent. Nevertheless, the moral sense survives, 
the struggle of imagination and reason still reveals 
the vision of truth immortal in the heavens, of truth 
in the universal, inclusive both of particular truth 
and of that beauty antithetically opposed to it—the 
Ideal—the point of union between God and man— 
earth and heaven. So long as we keep the Ideal in 
view, we rise from sense to intellect, from intellect 
to spirit; but turn from it, and we instantly lose 
ground and revert from spirit to sense. This is an 
universal law of humanity, and the human race 
affords the most striking illustration of its truth, and 
an inquiry into its operation is the surest test 
whereby to judge of our towards perfection, 
and to refute the calumny that we stand no — 
in the scale of being now, than we did in the days 
of Pericles or Sesostris. Now man is a p ve 
being, and with many periods of inaction and retro- 
gression has still held a steady course towards the 
great end of his existence, the re-union and re-harmo- 
nising of the three elements of his being—sense, 
intellect, and spirit—each of which has had its dis- 
tinet de t at three distant intervals. The 
race of Ham built cities, established vast empires, 
invented the mechanical arts, and gave the fullest 
expansion to the animal e After them the 
Greeks, the elder line of Japhet developed the 
intellectual faculties — Imagination and Reason — 
while, lastly, the race of Shem, the Jews, and the 
natives of Christendom, have been elevated in spirit 
to as near an intimate communion with Deity, as is 

ble in this stage of being. Now the peculiar 
terest and dignity of Art consists in the exact 
of her three departments, with these 
development, and in the illustration, 
more closely and markedly even 
re to the all-important truth, that men 


three periods of 
she thus 

than | 
stand or fall according as they ‘ook upto the Ideal 
or not. For example;—the architecture of Egypt 


expresses the ideal of sense or matter; the sculpture 
of Greece is the voice of intellect and thought; while 


the painting of Christendom is that of an immortal 
t conversing with its God. As men cannot 
se above their principles, so the artists of Greece 
never rose above the reli and moral sentiments 
of their age. Their was that of youth, grace, 
pose t, dignity, and power. Form, conse- 
quently as ex of mind, was what they 
chiefly aimed at, and in this they reached perfection. 
The hest element of truth and beauty, the 
on was beyond the soar of Phidias and 
raxiteles. Herein then lies our vantage, not in 
our merit, not our genius, but in that we are 
tar Goties 9 chap poaeeninie lek ores 
to a purer , in which we see 
' things in the of eternity. Symmetry of form, 
or beauty of ng, is not required of us: but the 
conception by the artist. and expression to the 
° by Antagonism. By Lord Liudsay. Lon- 
: M , Sve, 1816, 
Sketches of wey beg Art. By Lord 
. London: John Murray, 3 vois., 1847. 








spectator of the highest and holiest spiritual truths 
and emotions. Few will dispute thle whe have ever | 
soared into the symbolic heaven of a Lombard or | 
Gothic cathedral; renewed their vows of chivalry | 
before the St. George of Donatello; or shared the | 
m, the warfare and the triumph of | 
the church of all ages in the oympathy of the spirit, | 
while contemplating the old Byzantine heads of 
Christ; the Martyrdoms of the Lombard Giotteschi ; | 
the Paradises of Fra Angelico; the Madonnas of | 
Perugino, Leonardo, and Bellini; the Dispute of 
Raphael; and the Last Judgments of 
and Michael Angelo. And yet these too are | 
but aspirations after the Ideal—glimpses of that | 
truth and beauty which the soul seeks after, | 
and of which the prototype exists but in! 
heaven. The Ideal is to us as a bright lar | 
star which we fancy we shall grasp if we reach the | 
top of the mountain, and so we still toil on, and still | 
upwards for ever, love if it be true love supplying | 
the motive to persist, even though the higher we 
ascend the more distant it < g more hope- 
less our pursuit, Such is the Ideal, such its in- 
fluence on the Artist. No work of genius has ever 
been produced apart from that influence, and nothing 
in either of the three branches of Art has ever come 
fully up to its requisition. 

Such is Lord Lindsay’s theory of Christian 
Art; including much that may be very fairly 
conceded, and to which equally objection may be 
taken. It is a theory pushed too far. That 
Art is symbolic of the progress of nations from 
rudeness to refinement, we do not in the least denv; 
but that it is less instructive in this respect than 
literature, and bears but imperfect testimony un- 
supported by the history of the habits, manners, and 
social condition of a people, we think must be ad- 
mitted. Neither can we consider, that human pro- 
gress is such as Lord Lindsay believes it to be, or 
argues the perfectibility he forsees. We concede to 
him, that progress is the moral law, that, as each 
generation is the heir of the preceding, it transmits 
to its successors what it has inherited or acquired. 
But this progress is conditional and limited, and was 
never yet sufficient to justify either the enthusiasm 
of Lord Lindsay, or the splendid optimism of 
Madame de Stael. For it is a progress rather intel- 
lectual, than spiritual. When Lord Lindsay repu- 
diates “ the calumny that we stand no higher in the 
scale of being now than we did in the days of 
Pericles or Sesostris,” we apprehend he refers 
chiefly to the European nations as an illustration of 
his views. For what is the condition elsewhere of 
this necessary and eternal progress? In Africa 
stationary almost; in China fettered as of yore, and 
ret e, or but slightly advanced, in Egypt, India, 
and Persia. It is doubtful whether—a purer creed 
excepted—the social state of Greece be much ad- 
vanced since Pericles ruled in Athens? Take, how- 
ever, the most favoured nation—our own—does the 
condition of the vast mass of the poorer population 
argue the future progress Lord Lindsay infers? We 
are afraid not. Proceeding from the theory, we 
have now to consider Lord Lindsay's “Sketches ofthe 
History of Christian Art.” It is impossible to under- 
value its interest and importance, the information is 
varied and extensive, no accessible author has been 
neglected; no toil, no study spared; travel has en- 
larged experience—stren ned and confirmed re- 
search—the style, if at times enthusiastic, is at all 
times earnest—the p throughout sincere, 
Lord Lindsay's zeal has given dignity to the 
most trivial, and sustained, with untiring freshness 
the most barren details of a subject never to be made 
Loe from its abstruseness, but without a due 

nowledge of which much of Christian His is 
imperfect—much of Christian Art adead letter. The 
commencement of Christian Art was necessari!y slow 
and rude. It inherited either little from Paganism, 
or its types were . The earlier fathers, 
indeed, condemned sculpture and ——_ as inse- 

bly connected with it. Tertullian reproached 
ermogenes with the two deadly sins of painting 
and marrying; the Council of Elvira proscribed pic- 
tures in churches. By d however, this in- 
tolerance abated; but Christian Art first preferred 
allegory to representation, and | retained the 


— 


“God the Father—by a hand issui 

preceding symbol of Heaven, Ezek. A. es 
“ God the Son—by the monogram, formed of the 

initial —e —— name Christ, in Greek.” 

the S mbol of Salvation 

and this was also j 


lican, a vine, or by a lam 
~ =e wate a or candle, founded 


“ The 
variety 
combination, as may be seen, 
of Ravenna, and of 
tine Mosaics, &c. T 


ment; and although a few of the symbols have 
perpetuated to the present thane, the smaeey os 
now totally forgotten, west, at least, of the Adriatic.” 

We wish we could freely extract from Lord Lind- 
say’s chapter on “ Christian My ” the mate- 
rials of Christian Art during the middle ages, and 
equally important for the due understanding of 
much of the poy of that pe:iod; but we must 
content ourselves with the following short extract, 
which may not be uninstructive, at least, to the 
readers of Milton. 

THE HEAVENLY HIERARCHIES. 

** The heavenly host is divided into three hierar- 
chies, and each hierarchy into three orders—nine in 
all. To the upper belong the Seraphim, Clierubim, 
and Thrones, dwelling nearest to God, and in con- 
tempiation rather than action, and to whom apper- 
tain, severally and distinctively, perfect love, perfect 
wisdom, and perfect rest. 

“ To the middle hierarchy, the dominations, vir- 
tues, and powers, to whom are committed the general 
government of the universe, the gift of miracles in 
the cause of God, and the office of resisting and 
casting out devils. 

“ To the lower, the principalities; archangels and 
angels, entrusted with the rule and ordinance of na- 
tions, &c.;.that of individuals of the human race, 
every man being attended by two. angels, the one 
ve) — him to sin, for the exercise of his 

ith! the other good,s ting righteousness and 
truth, and protecti bien from the former.” 

This is succeeded by an elaborate general classifica- 
tion of schools and artists, but to be rded as 
merely an approximation to a correct one. The prin- 
ciple adopted is that of influence opposed to locality, 
according to the proverb, “ Non ubi nascitur, sed 
ubi pascitur.” Two of the most interesting points 
in the early development of Christian Art are the 
Basilicas, and Catacombs. Itis natural to suppose that 
— the conversion of Constantine the several tem- 
ples of Rome would have been ow up to the Chris- 
tians as the cathedrals of the former dominant faith 
were, at a later period, to the Reformers. There were 
many causes to prevent this ; the interior of Rome 
was still in the occupation of the heathen, the rites of 
Paganism were not proscribed, and had Constantine 
even granted their use from policy or eng they 
were but little adapted to the purpose. The simpli- 
city of the Grecian temple harmonised only with its 
own form of worship ; it was more of a public place, 
sometimes, indeed, hypeethral or open to the air, 
The Christian worship demanded t seclusion ; 
the Church had adopted also, the Jewish cus- 
tom of secluding the female congregation, and light 
was required for the service. This is, we believe, 
the first work which has aimed at presenting so 
complete a view of a su so interesting as con- 
nected with religion, so important as illustrating the 
history of the middle ages, and so indispensable to 
the tourist who will, from the Attentive study of 
these volumes, be now enabled to comprehend many 
of the themes, and to enter more largely into the 
motives of many of those works of art, pa y 
at Berlin and Munich, which are for the most part 

mute signs. It is the result of knowledge 
and observation—a labour evidently of love, vo 
ex where his theory breaks in, of 





_ to express historic and spiritual themes. 
us, for instance, in an elaborate “Tasie oF 


SYMBOLS,” prefixed to the first volume, we find that— | 


“ Heaven is symbolised by the segment of a circle, 
sometimes of pure blue, sometimes edged with the 
three colours of the rainbow.” 

“The universe—by a globe or sphere, usually of 
deep blue :” 


cept 
| jud and ex ve writing. No quotations 
ipa sree ah ee 
| but they bear thronghout eviden 
Lindeay’s great attainments, and of bis emtition to 
| elevate his theme, by the influence of these attain 

ments on his mi Lord Lindsay's Ideal 

| highest—God in all. 
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eee ee came me ities 
VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE COLLECTION OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, 
BELGRAVE-SQUARE, 


We resume our account of this Gallery. 
SOUTH DRAWING-ROOM CONTINUED. 


‘ The Assumption of tle Vi * An 

ar plece, 9 foot high by 6 feet wide, with figures 
of life. e have been uainted with 

and beau rh teem “6° Leg 
irgin Maries, bu 1) 

worshipping Virgin, 3 this ’ t 


ivi 2 feminine personation. ta an at- 


of di 

of golden glory, the Virgin stands on a 
’ ustained by three cherubims in a te 

devotion towards the Almighty, 
a diadem of stars. An angel, buoyant 
ide of the principal , 1s seen with 
worshipping the Divine Mother ; other 
assist the co ition. The picture is 
ight—the mental execution of 
's best time. It was originally in the Cathe- 
at Seville, and appears to have been ed 
in, during her wars against French domina- 
by the Chevalier Bourke, Danish Envoy to 
urt of Madrid; from him it passed into the 
collection of G. Watson Taylor, ey and at the 
sale of his pictures was purchased by Mr. Smith, 
| of Bond-street, from whom Lord Ellesmere made 
the acquisition. It is now being ved ona 
large scale by Watt, and will certainly be one of 
the finest prints ever published in England. We 
hope the-beauty of the subject will create a sensa- 
tion for works of a higher order than the public 
taste (or rather the want of it) has latterly en- 


Lanrranco. ‘The Vision of St. Francis.’ 
In this saloon a marble statue of ‘ A Young Girl 
ing,’ by M‘Dowell, 1839, is placed on a 
pedestal between the windows. 


DINING-ROOM, 


G.B.Mota. ‘St. John Baptising the Saviour.’ 
Rarraztiz. ‘ La Madonna del Paseggio.’ The 
ition is represented in a landscape where 
in and Infant Saviour are walking (hence 
the title), and are approached by the youthful St. 
John, who reverentially bends in homage to kiss 
his Redeemer. St. pony wis partially seen in the 
middle distance, There have been many engrav- 
ings made of the subject by Larmessin, Pesne, 
Legrand, Heath, Anderloni, and others, and there 
are several titions of the picture exis in 
celebrated collections; but those who have 


bes FESSSGESEREE 
eerie 
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ion, where it was the most important 
of the pictures of Raffaelle amo 
examples which graced the assem! ; in the 
valuation by Mr. Bryan it was placed 
of 3000 ri deseo at which price it was retained. 
It may not be too much to say, it is the finest pic- 
ture, painted in oil, by this greatest of painters that 
exists in the United Kingdom. The pedigree is 
traced payor —It we) ag by - ba the 
of Urbino to ilip II., o 
and by him to Rodolph IT. Emperor of Sertanr 
At the capture of Prague by Gustavus Adolphus, 
it was carried off by the conqueror to Sweden, with 
other fine works, and was with them inherited b 
Queen Christina. On her death she bequeathed 
to a fayourite, nained Azzolini, this org bres it 
Was subsequently sold to Livio Odeschalchi, of 
, when it was added to the other 
of the deceased Queen, which he had also 
purchase. From the Duke of Bracciano the pic- 
yd yay =e Ne | Orleans nto It will 
subject of sincere we 
sess in England so few of Rafselle’s mes. 
i by universal consent, from the time of his 
ving to the present day, beyond all others in at- 
tainment of the highest qualities of Art, it is a 
but not less certain truth, that mam op- 
ties of acquiring true and authen’ 
of this great master have been totally 
Some of his smaller and very early works, 


i 
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WW 














Mr. Munro, ‘ The vee with the Candelabra’ ; 
oy EP a 
O we t. 

Catherine. ‘ These are nearly all our riches, 
Se oa of the co jon we are now 
C , which possesses alone four of the 
Divine ter’s works. With jewels so few and 
far between, this dining-room can boast on its walls 
of three Raffaelles, fine works rivalling each 
other, any one of which singly entrances the visitor, 
while to view them all constitutes an epoch in his 
life. The works of Raffaelle are the nearest approach 
to perfection that the mind of man has ever con- 
summated; and it is almost impossible to appre- 
ciate them thoroughly without a long course of 


peopensingy study. In the to a perfect 
vestigation of the knowledge, science, and 
ideality which have contributed to the formation 
of these sublime conceptions, we are overwhelmed 
at every advance by the astounding capacity of 
intellect Mareet, monetet with vy united 
charms of grace, dignity, and purity of imagina- 
tion. In his larger works of the latter or third 
manner, the unearthly sublimity of Art is at- 
tained, they are unrivalled, even unapproachable. 
The size is 33 inches by 23 inches, 

Domentcuino. ‘ Grand Landscape with Fisher- 
men.’ It came from the co on of Haute- 
feuille into that of the Duke of Orleans. 

Scurpong. ‘ The Virgin instructing the In- 
fant Saviour to read.’ eg: once to the 
French painter Coypel, who sold it to the Duke 
of Orleans. 

Guipo. ‘The Virgin with a Sampler.” A 
small composition, with angels offering a crown 
of flowers. 

Rarragtue. ‘La Vierge au Palmier.’ This 
is a circular picture, 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
It was originally painted on panel, but has been 
since paren to canvas. Raffaelle — 
two ‘ Holy Families’ when at Florence, 1506, 
for his friend Taddeo Taddei, and this, according 
to Passavant, is one of the pictures; the other 
having belonged to the Empress Maria Theresa, 
and being now at Vienna, The present King 
of France, Louis Philippe, informed the late 
Duke of Sutherland, a tradition existed 
in the Orleans family of this picture having 
been inherited by two elderly maiden sisters, 
and that, not to accord the pos- 
session of it to either, they actually broke it 
into halves. It became the property, after this 
mutilation, of the Count de Chiverni, then of the 
Marquise @’Aumont, She sold it to Monsieur de 
la Noue, from whom it passed into the gullery 
of Tambonceau, subsequently into that of Xi. de 
Vanolles, from whom it was purchased yy the 
Duke of Orleans. It has been agravet by Gilles, 
Rousselet, Jean Raymond, Haber, 
and latterly by Martinet, of Paris. com- 
position represents the V Mary seated 
under a palm-tree, holding infant Saviour 
on her knee: Joseph, kneeling, presents him 
some flowers. The whole subject is of the most 
pure and divine conception; the expression of 
the infant Redeemer leaves no more to be 
hoped for : it is the very perfection of the creative 
faculty of High Art. 

L. Da Vinct. ‘Head of a Young Female, 
from the Orleans Co’‘ection. This picture has 
since been attributed to Bernardias Luiai. 

Guipo. ‘ The Infant ‘ihcist Sleeping on the 
Cross.’ An exquisitely graceful small picture: 


from the Orleans Collection. 

rage ‘ The ¥ , Infant Christ, and 
St. John, wi y 

‘sa teceann * The ingin nd Infant Saviour,’ 
called “‘ la plus belle des Vi ,” from the Or- 


inches wide, on canvas, having 

from panel, by Hacquin. 1: is supposed to have 
been painted about the yerr 1512, and was pur- 
ch in Italy by the uis de Seignelay, son 
of the great Colbert, from collection it was 
transferred to the Orleans, aud subsequently to 


the B: : ‘6 are several repe- 
tiicpsof is picture exioting in various collections, 





us Raffaelles. 
Sir P, Lety. ‘ Portrait of a Young Lady.’ 
BovuraoGnoneg. ‘ Battle-piece.’ 
am The portrait of Charles I., seen in 
profile. 
C. Backuuyzen. ‘A Breeze—View off the 
yg ge ey meena 
. Ruyspagt, uw — a 
Windmill, Sluice, and the Dykes.” ‘ 
D. Tenrers. ‘An Alchymist,’ 1639. From 
the Orleans : ved by Le Bas, and 
one of the ter’s most perfect performances of 
= class —— “The Reposo,’ from th 
‘ALMA VECCHIO, . e 
Orleans Collection. i ; 
Craupg. ‘ Landscape, with the episode of 
Moses and the Burning Bush—Evening.’ Four 
pictures of this great master of are com- 
prised in this collection, and are all placed in this 
rocw: they are ofthe finest quality, and one 
of then it known from its subject in the “ Liber 
Veritatis.” The present example and its com- 
panion are imbued with a her of 
grandeur than his more pastoral scenes display ; 
to whizh the ee icy hag a es historical 
, a8 a principal obje grew ny vag nae 
1 : painted a 108 pone dl . 
emont, from whom were 
sessec by Mr. Clarke, the Hon. E. Souveris, und 
i Duke of Bridgewater, Liber Veritatis, No. 


Tirta“, ‘ Diana and Actwon.’ This is another 
of the glories of Art in this glorious saloon. The 
iets, ne Dave leva Satan Se pom 
Balis is a companion picture no 

sible to give the preference to Aas 


manner, and 
other is equally applicable to this splendid per- 
formance 


Scutavons. ‘ The Mesriegy of Catherine.’ 
Ciaupsg. ‘ View on the M » with 
Demosthenes studying ome On the 


hand 
Ha roe y OF nw oy ; 
Hevin€ Ths Meson’ there is nothing te add bt 
that this is No. 171 of the Liber V 


F. Migris. ‘ An Interior, with a Woman scour- 
ing a le the Geldermeester Collection 


i 


by Hills. 
a RuysDAgL. ‘ Landscape, a Peasant driving 


P. Suincznanpt. ‘ Interior of a Kitchen, with 
three Figures and numerous * 1686. 
Of extreme finish, and an example of labour in 
detail equal to ee 00 class of Dutch 
Art, From the and Geldermeester 
Collections. 

G. Povsstn. ‘ Landscape, with « Ruin.’ 


J, Ruyspaew. ‘ Hill , with a River.’ 
J. Wrwants.,‘ Landscspe, a Scene, with 
Dv Janeix, ‘Mountsinous Landscape on 

a Summer Evening, with ‘aden Mules and Tra- 


, 


vellers. 
Jan Steen. ‘The Fishmonger.’ A group of 


half-leagth figures. 
Landscape, with Catile—Morning.’ 
ihapltte wtih the moet rebveshing alciel tate in a 
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come of Rear Aqeatinn Pepene. Liber Veri- 
ene) *Portrait of a Burgomaster,’ 
‘ ‘ a A 
life-size, August, 1637, From the 
Cra "Landscape, with Figures, represent: 
the Métamorphosis of the Apulian 5 herd 
be an Olive-tree.” Painted in 1657, for de 
Italy, for 
oars fa 


Sir Paul Methuen, in 
ot Bridgewater. Liber Veri- 
, No, 142, 
. Benouem. “Landscape, rocky Scene, with 


PB yo Neca gar gator 
of a gen a page 
tending on the lady. 
J. Ruvspaxt. * View near Haerlem. 
is attached os ape <p of, this 
whieh into w e floor, 
thd, being roofed aed glased, forms a kind of cor- 
ridor. It is with various articles of 
porcetain, as statuettes of saints, and candelabra, 
and is further adorned bora hw choice nie 
modern sculpture, among which are marble busts 
of the Earl and Countess cf Ellesmere, the Duke 
de Bordeaux, by C. Nieuwerkerke ; smal) statues 
of and a N by B. Wolff; Roma, 
anda ede, by , Roma. 


HER LADYSHIP’S BEDROOM. 


Horprer. ‘ Portrait of Lady Charlotte Greville 
with a Bog.’ Life size. 
W. Van vz Vetpe. ‘The great Naval Battle 
between the and Dutch Fleets in 1666, 
which lasted four days.’ The picture, which is 
full of animation, and one of the most capital 


Garde, and 


this subject by the 

a a . —" of Gelder- 

Ferrato. ‘ Head of the Mo we 

Sta Peren Lary. ‘ Portrait of the Countess of 
Sra J ! Rerworps. “Lord and Lady Cli 

A . an Vv 
their Child, and an Servant.’ Com tion 
of life-size, 


. on Cross.” 


Prom the Orleans 
Environs of Tivoli.’ 


Gaspar Poussin. ‘ 


Sacchetti, 
quently engraved. 
8. Hosa. bras upright mountainous ‘ Land- 
scape with C % 
HER LADYSHIP’S DRESSING-ROOM. 
Mrnevetpr. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman.’ 


ng 

ns 
wit 

Wilson 





is smoking, 
aghts.’ sce 
1 Gagny and the 


Cc. ar * An Interior, with Peasants 
an . 
ov aN OL. ean Ol Woman - 
m, Besouem. ‘ with 

vening Scene.” This and a companion picture 
belonged to Mr. Purling: the companion B mpenea 
= by George TV., and is now in the Queen’s 

allery. 

Vetasavez. * Nha Portrait of a 
natural Son of the Duke D’Olivarez,’ from the 
co of the Count Altamira, of Madrid. It 
is a life-size figure, painted in the most free and 
masterly manner; many of the details are scarcely 
more than indicated, yet the ensemble is of the 
most captivating truth. 

G. Merzv. 


Spaniel.’ 

Van Tor. ‘A Musician a tly fatigued 
and sleeping.” So beautifull ainted that it has 
frequently been attributed to W. Mieris. 


. Tewrers. ‘ Peasants playing at Skittles in 


the Yard of a Cabaret.’ 

Griovx, A fine copy of ‘The Good Shep- 
Sir Simon Clarke, and ia now posseseed by the 

i on Clarke, and is now 
Baron Rothschild. 

4 ‘ Boors playing at Nine Pins in 
front of a Village Alehouse,’ From the Gelder- 
meester Collection. Dated 1676. 

A. Brauwer. ‘ Boors singing 

W. Van pe Vetpr. ‘ Early Morni 
upright Calm.” From the cabinet of 
sD TEs ‘Ant P king 

. TENIERS., nterior, Peasants smo 
and bling.” A very small specimen, but o 
the forest wanes of maui. 

Sra Josuua Rexnoups. Whole-! por- 
trait of a Lady (name unknown), leaning on a 
vase of flowers. 

A. Ostapsg, 1671. ‘The Lawyer and Client.’ 
The venerable qe yg Red law is carefully 
perusing a deed, whilst a farmer is waiting 
with anxious looks, holding a present of game. 
The tale is so naturally told, and the countenances 
so trul x7 shag scene, that the sentiment is 
perfectly illusive. Ostade has never painted any- 
thing so characteristic; the execution of the pic- 
ture is commensurate with its other excellencies. 
From the collection of the Greffiers Fagel. 

Van Tot. ‘ An Old Man reading.’ 

Sraznwrex. ‘The Interior of a Church by 
*. Tors Village Seene P 

Imre. ‘ —a Peasant 
i Basket.’ 


carrying & 
P. P. Ruwuns. ‘ St. Theresa kneeling, 
for the Relief of Souls in Purgatory.’ Sketch for 
picture. 


Grooms watering 
Horses at a Stream, crossed by a Bridge, over 
i me Sag  oerp. 2 
R. Menes. ‘ Portrait of Robert Wood, Esq.,” 
author of “ Ruins of Palmyra.” 
J. Berm. ‘ Ruins of a Gateway in a Land- 
seape,’ with figures, by CoRNELIUS PoELEMBERG. 


small 
Prince 


F. AnpanNo, 


i Reposo with Is.’ A 
pital picture of the master, pers cer 





Van Tuutpey. ‘The Three 
pence eee. A copy from the 


a 
d. M. W. R.A. *Sea View.’ 
tated ak . aa 

boats form the’ p i ne Dutch 


* Tantalus,’ 


_ Rempranpr. ‘ Portrait ofa * 

in a carved frame of the most 

fection. 

tents chee 
ymphs on si @ procession 

« small temple in the centre of the ition, “ 
CaneLiis. Four small views in 


ANNIBAL CaRacer, 


quently incorporated into the Orleans Gallery. 
Versoom. Large landscape. 
Gusrctno, ‘Saints adoring the Trinity.’ Study 
for an altar-piece. 


fata, Sas & 
event in the wether 
‘ . *Dutch 
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y the retinue of the Pon-; A. Kizeres.. ‘Lan —with Nymphs. ‘ oo 
ambassadors, attended by bething’; a fal ‘oh nny toby | ecebmcediotwes a copy of this 





H. Srsenwrck. nities ; mansion. 
Antwerp.” Mass is being performed at one of the | few o Raffaelle's works, brought to this country, PaRMEGIANO, carving his Bow.’ This 
* altars. The figures are by Van Thulden. remained unsold, and only found purchasers in | picture is one of those fortunate conceptions which 
J. Verner. ‘A Calm on the Coast of Italy— | foreign lands. The designs of Julio Romano de- universally familiar. As the representa- 
Bist of « Misty Morning oe is com- = gabe Ny 8 jnvarhonieen Some artists at pe age 9 ky ey rp the attributes of 
panion to the p one of ‘ ao nt time; every one pigs. jap appears | the idealit Greek t stands a pre-eminent 
C. De eee" Cenpesiiion of Fruit and | to have had the same careful study of its and | example of humen choles in design. Parme- | 
Flowers.’ ; disposition which the ancient sculptors wed | giano must have felt how closely he rivalled the | 
Decker. ‘Landscape, with Cottages om a | on their immortal works. The outlines are imbued | antique by treating the figure more-as.a. statue, 
River Side.’ From the tion of Watson Tay- | with grace, elegance, and dignity, and the compo- | having no subjeet of background ands panies - | 
lor, Esq. ‘ sition and grouping are replete with purity and | of one uniform dark Barry i 
Roger Van pe Warps. ‘Taking down from | classical ur. The picture in this collection | says :—‘‘ This Cupid has. ell the excellence 
the Cross.’ A number of small figures on a gold | is one of the finest works in England of the artist, | can be wished for, as to the gusto, purity, rigour 
ground, elaborately painted. An excellent speci- | and displays a profound knowledge of the higher | drawing, and relievo, without any exaggeration 
men of a very early painter. qualifications which proclaim a great master. grace or sentiment, and seems 


SMALL FRONT BEDROOM. BAOK ROOM, SECOND FLOOR. more connected with the otber parts than can 
ae WA ieee ba Ra Peres Wovuwezrmans. ‘ Horses in a Land- afforded by the dull, uniform, dar mass of nothing 


oe tated ard in a etus | A. Van vex Nuzn. ‘ View in Holland—Moon- picture was painted for the Chevalier Bayard, 
t.’ i 


with of flowers by D. Seghers. Within nen Watea.oo. ‘ Forest Seene.’ belonged to Queen Christina, and then 
is aren Jandscape, with, 9 fom — sh aoe | Brankuor. ‘ A Fresh Breeze on the Coast of | the Orleans Collection. It has ay ee 
: effec 


- light Italy.’ 

pervades the scene. a eee oe a gs eg os in landscape chased in Italy b | 
bined AN DER NEER. ‘ illage a 

A. Jaxsens. ‘Interior—a Servant cleaning @ | yocnlight.’ illage by Paul for the of Mideunie. 
Landscape.’ The ..| J.Wwnants. ‘ Landscape.’ “| Trriaw. ‘The Last Supper,’ a copy by Schie- 4 

enisatedidl tha eunal te, thle le, which hes Guisotri. A architeetural tion. ene yy for Philip / 


ee 
ay 6 ns ww om an as 7 S 
t L “ . 
an ae eR 


FF : 


g, 


3 
i 
d 
i 
se 


its | si mer ented by fi fremn the nee Gettle nad Few Ponte , on | IL., and whieh is now in the Ro 





, . . F. Miixx. ‘ Landseape, Bui and Figures.’ Guipo. ‘ St, Michael vang the Dragon.’ o 
aSexe. a a rocky Landscape.’ A rane DA Camargo. "The Passage of A eopy of this master’s Sate now at ; 
d A Virgin yo ’ a.’ a : $ 
Wiens, cA or tay, ; Gursourt. Architectural seene, witha triumphal Vaneas. ‘St. Joha.’ A life-sizefigure, having 
Peren Wouwmemans. ‘A ae aren. great feeling in the design and 

P. Van Luvr. “A Musical Party.” H. Swanevetpr. ‘ Landseape—a River and | ing the elevated character of the Roman school, 
Susann Waseca. * View in Tote” Figures.’ where he studied the works of Raffaelle under the 
J. Vax Hucrenseac th on na . ep Vitzcer. ‘ View on the Dutch Coast.’ instruction of Perino del Vaga. 

‘ ’ Cavalry. Crazszeck. ‘ A Peasant placing a Plaster to AnnspaLCaracct. ‘Danaé.’ A female figure 


[ 




















his Head.’ reeumben er than life size, with a Cupid 
INNES FRONT BEDROOM. W.Vaw pe Vatpe. ‘Large Marine Subject, Suinee hie gutes with the ‘descending ina 
FP. Monzant. ‘Cephalus and Proeris.’ with a View of a City on the Coast.’ shower from above. From the Orleans Collection. 
C.DeHeem. ‘Pruit Pi Peaches,’| A. Curr. ‘ Evening—Travellers halting atan | ... ‘ Cattle,’ ima landscape. 
&e. Purchased by Lord Ellesmere in Madrid. Inn; the Rains of Koningsvelt Castle on the right.’ Wee Portrait of two children, whole length. 
Jacos Aros. ‘Woody Landscape,” with ~+.+ ‘ Portrait of Jemes L. inhis Robes. 
Aqures by D. Tuxrans. INNER BEDROOM. ++ | Bortrait of William I.” 
Scuut D. Seenens. ‘ Virgin Conflict near a Fortress.’ 0 ae ortrait of Queen Mary.’ 
Child, in a Garland of Flowers.’ ~~ _ 2m. ' en “a We have now a catalogue of all the 
G. Scnacey. ‘ An Interior—with Figures of| Tiwrornerro. ‘ Presentation in the Temple.’ i Bridgewater Gallery, with 
Peasants and Children.’ J. Rvyspaet. <Landecape en the Beubs of Ellesmere’s additions, and have to regret 
N. Bercuem. ae eer) represent- | , River.” that many fine and important works should have 
ing & barren heath, wi peasants and cattle of| W. Van pz Vetpz. Small sea . been over without a comment or 
wnusual dimensions for this painter. Sin Josuua Reynoups. ‘ Portrait of the notice. The great extent of the col- 
Minovrne. ‘ A Sea Piece.’ Bishop of Rochester’ : three-quarter leetion, the profusion of pictures of known i 
Lange Jan. ‘The Assumption of the Virgin.’ Pau, Baru. ‘ Landseape,’ Sa ieee of ae eg ge he | 
Hong figures, being 2 composition for an Pan pursuing Syrinx b ne Se any penne Spy yr marebtntn 
BRECKELENKAMP, ‘ Interior—an Old Woman ne vo en = 8 ete potalion publication. [5 quest -dacketons. we i 
J 3 . : Vaspzr Lezvw. ‘ and Cattle.’ given ele ag of the various ‘ 1 
. UGHEL. ‘ A City on Fire by Night,’ Trrtan. ‘ Danaé,’ scopy by Partie. examples in transit celebrated aE 
RorrennaMMER. * The Nativity. Morzeize. ‘ Zacharias holding Infant ehieinn aionna Gee of works of 
FP. Hass. ‘ Portrait of a Woman, wearing @ | Saviour.’ Art is more to the reader, a cireum- 
eho: tae Deal F.Sxrpens. ‘Two Dogs, Fruit,’ &e. waantials detent nena otae snes { 
. "The Christ, and W ; rather eatalague ratsonns iy 
Mai ald « Picts wall eady foes ge | gaan | mae Mandeeage snd | (our abige, comm Af sail re ; 
ne * "para Westy Kenic the sine cheotaalinaiing te thon i 
; Foussin. ‘MM i Scenery—under | S %, - . amateur 
the of tatapnanerten sonal A iovenanes ‘ View of Greenwich Hospital.’ who are commencing to collect. They would give | 
composition, from the Colonna Palace. It a ... © View ir the Mediterranean.’ and previous ‘on to the persons who 
been engraved. W. Snusox. ‘Hagar and < are permitted, either froma friendship or conde- 4 
. P. Lawn. * Bacehus and Satyrs.’ Linton. ‘ View onthe Coast of Italy.” j seension, to visit these treasures; those who are C 
R. R. Rewaare, B.A. ‘ Large Landseape.’ Antieve. ‘St. John the Saviour.’ | less fortumate would acquire the knowledge 
D.8roor. *A Travelier r " Two whelo-lengtt figures of life size painted in | where works of the great masters exist, and 
with fgures of sts, hal engi tinten 4 me * ultry and other birds. in purchases. J rg mea hg ne i 
saints, half lengths; an interesting onpEekorTer. Po 
specimen in good i A. E. Hatter. Rome, 1845. Large land-| the mansions who upon visitors are not of 
— 8 preservation of this early Vene- scape—' View in Italy.” , oe , po are ey a | 
—— 
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which have been thus en- 
a volumes are sought 
t to complete the libraries of 
attainment. The Orleans, 
oullain, Lebrun, and some 
Fa ee eee in- 
names ygone 
engraved collections are thus 


; 


H 


, associated with all the 

and finally participate 
generous feelings of admiration which a 
vated and htened posterity will always 
to those who have devoted their minds and 
oe eee 

t. 

has some difficulties, but at the 
80 er Pa gre 
t publishers are not likely to 
works on their own res Saat 


Ten 


ie 
55% 


‘ of ds were 
—_ ut Ba the execu- 

t ! too e- 
Tomkins’s Stafford 

in four folio volumes, This Tomkins 
pil of Bartolozzi’s bad manner (the 

; man utterly incompetent as 
infected with the most .asto- 


his acquirements, if he had possessed 
xecutive part was announced to be 
and it would appear so to 

as vanity led him to select 

in this collection for his own en- 

e have only to refer to them as the 
encumbrance of t-shops and the 
; where the Stafford G is con- 


on 
stantly in the auctioneer’s seeneee, te oany 


outlet left to work off the dead stock. The 
dra’ , the wretched execution, and the insigni- 
ficant of the prints—some from pictures of six 
‘or seven feet long or high—crushed into two 
mong Seether Be opt metrochage, appear 
ve i Saas ee on 
pounds, and produced veartifying faile With 
a ure. 
this beacon before us, the course is clear for the 





in a Protestant country. In Germany, the resus- 
citation of the early Italian manner has created a 
ous Engparting C0 guest end tones taperenct of fs 
out great most important of its 
artistic character—that of pure expression of the 
passions. The tion of the early Italian 
school in England would have a more lowering 
influence if applied to the compositions whic 
would be demanded from h Art. Nowhere in 
this country can the Caracci be studied to such ad- 
van as in this collection: not Aen J are some 
of their finest pictures here, but Ellesmere 
urchased in 1836 one hundred and fifty page 
4 the three Caracci, as well as eighty by Julio 

mano, from the unrivalled collection formed b 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence. His Lordshi pai 
£1600 for the Caracci drawings, and for 
those of Julio Romano. Two of the most im- 

rtant, ‘The Galatea’ of Agostino, and the 

Aurora’ of Annibal, were presented to the 
National Gallery —s after the purchase, The 
greater — of the Caracci drawings, and the 
whole of those by Julio Romano, are ed and 
dispersed on the walls of the corridors and the less 
im t apartments in this house. 
erever you turn, the most enchanting ideas 
crowd upon the vision, the luxury of the mind is 
satiated with the profusion at every = and 
corner, and, ins of wandering in a lery or 
seeking treasures in a Museum, those who under- 
stand Art, and appreciate its highest achievements, 
will in this nificent mansion enjuy themselves 
in the fullest perfection. 

No portion of our task is more pleasant than 
that o sesestiog the ready and condescending 
compliance which has been granted to us to view 
the various collections, aad to none more so than 
in the present instance; besides the facilities 
and communications which so materially elucidate 
the History of Art. We in have to return our 
dutiful thanks for the free access which has en- 
abled us to give an accourt of the gorgeous arra 
of artistic treasures a the Bridgewater Gal- 
lery, and we have the gratifying announcement to 

e that in the same liberal spirit we have been 
permitted to visit Bowood, the magnificent seat 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, in Wiltshire, the 
account of which visit will appear in our next 


number; and this will be followed by the very _ 


lect collection of Samuel Rogers, 
rare and brilliant one of the «ight 
Ashburton, 


-» and 
on. Lord 
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ART IN IRELAND AND THE PROVINCES. 


IngLAND.—A branch of the Government School of De- 
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artist was born or died, I must read the almanac 

until I find the date or dates, if I wished to know his 

——s y » Now, I cannot 
, for 


Es 


t be avoided. Suppose, for instance, 
of the blank “* Memoranda, 

tive to Art 

of the 
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ag 
i? 
FF 


uaire Historiq 

more press this upon atten because 
the space given for “ Memo: ”* will be 
by the pients of the Art-Union bounty, 
2 tem fowr youne’ Gane thealmense weal 
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proved by the At all events, let 
ven be be A og, EL Thursday, April 1, I 
. A. Buonarotti, the pupil of D. 
Now, what did he do on that day? Was he born? did 
die? was he married? did he play off tricks on the Pope 
Charles I.” Weall know, 
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sign is about to be established in Dublin; and, we be-'| Temember 


lieve, another in Belfast. Petitions on the subject have 
been addressed to the Lord Lieut t ng others, 
one from the “* National Art-Union”; in reply to which 
the ao communication has been sent :—‘“ It is un- 
doubtedly of great importance to give to the manufac- 
tures and decorative trades of Ireland that enco 

ment which such institutions afford. This subject 
already engaged the attention of the Government, and, 
in uence of a communication which I addressed 
the President of the Board of Trade, steps have been 
taken which, I trust, will lead to the accom- 
plishment of the object w you have in view.” 

Royrat Inisn Art-Unton.—The Royal Irish Art- 
Union a Pape by C. Fox, after need 7 
* Fight Interru .’ is now in good progress ;-but, 

a large and = SN ee ee 
twenty figures—al uiring greatest care—it 
take some tena bison thie meshes thn prema: We should 
advise all members who cannot get information from the 
local agent to ly to “ head-quarters” at once. 

SCOTLAND.—By the kindness of the Earl of Ellesmere, 

8co Academy will have the advantage of 
at — ensuing Exhibition — Landseer’s 
awking’—a leading gem Lordship’s 


Norwicu.—We learn from the “ Norfolk Chronicle,” 
that the prospects of the Norwich School of Design are ex- 
tremely enco' . It contains at present ty male 
5 Se eT ps SS respects 


tory. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Peter Hollins, Esq., the distinguished 
sculptor, has been eemeig | at Birmingham upon the 
Fine Arts as applicable to Manufactures. 

NOTTINGHAM.—The School of Design is 
in a manner highly tory. 
present state, we copied an error from the 
sented to. the House of Commons: the 
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MIDSUMME.. EVE; A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE, : 
BY MRS, 8. C, HALL, 





PART THE SECOND. 


ug kitchen at “ Dovecote,” as Mrs. Raymond, 
in happier days, had named her cottage, was a 
long rambling room; dried hams and fish, inter- 
mingled with bunches of herbs, were suspended 
from the rafters; and in a division, “ hurdled” 
/[@ off for the purpose, the Nurse’s favourite poultry, 
. and, occasionally, a weakly lamb, or a brood of 

» tender turkeys, while their red heads were 
ee) progressing, found a well-warmed shelter. 
t was ciently confused and straggling 

- to be styled “ picturesque,” and as uncom- 
= fortable as picturesque interiors generally 
=< =~" are; there was a more than usual quantity 
of piggins and noggins, and very fine 

old chairs—some gaunt and high-backed, others grotesque and clumsy; 
it contained @ dresser garnished by more “crockery” and pewter 
than “Nurse Kitty” cared to keep in order; a settle, a losset, and 
wheels for spinning both flax and wool; and a deep chimney—a perfect 
cavern of blackness, even when the fire burned brightest — made 
mirthful in winter by the merriest of crickets. A door, it will be 
| remembered, opened from the kitchen into.the chamber where the sweet 
subject of Fairy contest and Fairy care had drawn her first breath of life. 
In a small parlour at the opposite end of the dwelling she received the 
name of “Eva.”” Before I tell how swiftly time flew—what it created 
and destroyed—what it mended and tattered —I must describe, briefly, the 
up-and-down, half-rustic, half-ornée, habitation, where her childhood was 
passing. Dovecore certainly did not turn “ its silver lining to the crowd ;”’ 
the road view of the cottage was scarcely more than a mass of white 
wall and brown thatch ; but those who were admitted within, and inhaled 
the perfume of its delicious garden, wondered what ic had been ex- 
ercised to make so humble a place a very paradise of beauty. There 
|| was a strange mingling of architectural in ities about it. The win- 
|| dow of the sitting-room might have been eall dan oriel; it was laced 
with stained glass, and overiung by woodbine and clematis, where the 
butterfly and that gigantic beauty of Kerry—the great dragon fly—sported 
from sunrise to sunset. Next to this, a little square lattice peeped forth, 
plain and unadorned, save by the white curtain within ; and beyond that was 
a porch—a perfect bower of climbing roses. At the other end was the ordi- 
nary kitchen-window, beside which Randy was generally found seated—so 

























| Much did he delight in watching the spray of the Tore waterfall, which 
gleamed above the trees. O ning, as window did, upon the bend of 
the lawn, shaded by a sturdy rowan tree, and canopied by magnolia and 
pn, gar holly, it was in itself a stddy for a painter. A long grass bench, 
| % with wild flowers, stretched nearly the length of the cottage, and then 
|| terminated abruptly at the porch, where the forest of roses rambled out and 
|| about, — shelter to wrens, tits, and robins, half way to the top of the 
i . gable which rose above it. Such a azine of animated nature as 
| hed torch and gable had become !—the dear old gable !—which people said 
| 





a tower, a castle, or something of an abbey—once. It was truly a 
fer eetifal half-saved ruin! Its rehectt nots covered with moss a 
the green triumphant ivy heiling svat whee had been a buttress 
—-the wall-flower and sna n to each other from their several 
hooks ; the lichens and maiden hair, and -cupped flowers, with broad 
lose leaves, and the delightful tone of the sage-green moss, that cli 
ly to old stones, so lovingly anxious for their preservation, adding 





contrast to the natural harmony of the whole—overgrowing the nest of the 
restless martin ; while, a little higher up, the swallow—his toilsome journey 
over --knew that his home was ready. In a small niche-like nook an 
aged owl had dwelt for more than half a 
century; for men as old remembered him as 
long, looking out at twilight, with the same 
air and manner, if not wise, at least, contem- 
plative and sedate. But, after all, the glory 
of the old gable was the weathercock; there 
were old, very old, le, in Cloghreen, 
who remembered when the weathercock 
was not there, but none who could tell 
when it was put up, or by whom; in short, 
there was a mystery—a story about it that 7 
was growing into a legen to try faith 
“ hereafter.’ ies se said the weather- 
cock was too for the gable—too heavy * 
for the old wall; but the wall bore up 
bravely, and seemed proud of the distinc- 
tion ; nor did it at all mind the long massive 
bar of iron that was Pr ea through it, 
and seemed rather proud than otherwise of 
the curiously-wrought cross that stood out 
so clearly against the sky. Surmounting 
the whole, beneath this symbol of Faith, 





i. ) 


were two crossed arrows, ding from . 4 
either end of which ori ly — the iron letters that designate the 


four points of the compass; one of these had been removed, and a hand— 
the forefinger only extended—occupied its place. The cross was regarded 
with much veneration by the peasantry, and they failed not to draw omens 
from the birds that rested thereon. When the winds were wild and con- 
tended madly together, the weathercock groaned sadly, and the old gable 
with generous sympathy echoed its complaints; but, generally, it performed 
its duty silently—perhaps we may add—sullenly. 

The garden of Dovecote had a charm which neither pen nor pencil can 
convey; it was evident that the presiding mind was of no common 
order; one that understood where every flower might be not only seen to the 
best advantage, but be so as to augment the beauty of its neighbours. 
Such fuschias—such m —such verbenas, as flourished there, were never 
seen elsewhere in the open air, even in Kerry; it was a well-arranged com- 
munity of flowers and shrubs, grouped in most charming harmony—of trees 
bending gracefully over the green turf, where the rich-toned crocus, and the 
delicate snow. blossomed long before they peeped forth in less sheltered 
parterres; ev , indeed, was trained, as though nothing had been in 
training ; so 0 , that disorder seemed impossible. 

In this happy retirement, the young widow and her child were ng 
their lives: the first of infancy vanished, as Geraldine thought, 
without any danger ha threatened her little Eva; but Randy was by 
no means of her opinion: he knew full well that the Keipie Queen—who 
considered herself cheated of her t—had been watching for means to 
taint the mind and harm the heart of the young girl; and during the week 
that preceded her birth-day, he took little or mepes, but wandered 
unceasingly about the cottage, seeking and working s. Always on 
her birth-days, it had certainly been evident to her mother that her pe 1H 
became fitful ; there seemed a contest in her little bosom between the spirit 
of evil and the spirit of She was restless—her eyes wandered— 





good. 

| and she had said, more than once, she heard music when her mother sung 
| not, and a louder rush of water than the fall of the waters of the Tore. 
| The mystery that hovered around her made her an object of the deepest 
| and tenderest interest to all by whom she was belo 
| . Abundantly was the of her birth fulfilled.. Richly indeed was 
| this lovely child endowed with the purest and holiest affections of our nature. 
Her little life had been spent in discharging the offices of kindly love to all 
living things that came within her sphere. Inanimate nature shared her 
tenderness ; not a drooping flower that she would not seek to revive, nor a 
bruised bough that she would not bind, This, to her, was neither care nor 
labour; on the contrary, it was her joy—her very life. She acquired music 
without an effort : loving it sodearly, thatthe complications of the sciencemade 
her pastime : and whenever she wearied of her other stu her mother had 
| but to say, “If you loved me, you would learn,” to urge to increased 
exertion. If ever child was ruled and guided by the Law of Love, it was 
_ Eva Raymond! Even when guilty of faults which, though common to most 

children were uncommon in her, a word or two of tender reproach, rather 

than reproof, would at once cast her g on her mother’s bosom. The 
_ purest passion sent from Heaven upon sin-stained world is the love a 
' mother bears her child! It is in its nature spotless, enduring, “ 
| intense,—a sacrifice of self at the shrine of Nature,—a deep mystery, which, 
when fathomed, causes the world to wonder at its depth and purity. And Geral- 
dine watched over Eva with a mother’s tenderness, and much of a father’s 
wisdom. Her whole life was a mingling of hope and fear—not for herself, 
but for her child. Eva’s ap in the village was a jubilee; mothers 

inted her out to their c and children upon her wi 

light ; while her mother’s friends vied with each other in returning 
her considerate, and yet childish, love. One she would greet with ” pong 
another with wild—flowers; to a third she would t fruit gathered by 
her own hand: for, though her mother was not save in the possession 
of such a child, she managed to have something always ready to lessen 
the wants of those who needed;—and surely, like the widow's cruise, the 

nerous hand is replenished by Him who loveth giver. Eva was 
fiberal in giving: she was more—she was generous to forbear. She could 
overcome any desire of 
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; this in childhood is perhaps the oO. 
; for then the will is strong—the reason As she advanced in 
pec Bye , at times, became more easily excited than seemly, 
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jealous if she were not loved. She would praise and 
and tell over to her mother all the child’s good donne 

to create in her an affeetion for the child ; and yet 
much tenderness towards her companion, she would 
tears—tears without words or murmurs, And this often 
, made her thoughtful to call some other great 
and sometimes to doubt if her choice, at the child’s 
the safest and wisest; for if levy, Se pure oe her inno- 

heart, brought its of happiness, it convey poignan 

Sf oan; aaa Se ere nena bam ate Tie anne 0 

its sorrows—that the best lesson we can learn is to endure them— 
sweetest softener of our own griefs, is the privilege of soothing 


of others. 
; added unto year its gatherings of knowledge 
and etecten, es Eccoath of will . —another and another birth-day 
went by, unmarked by any obvious danger. Child though she was—a very 
frolic, a , & delight, a sunbeam, a comforter—as far as love went, a 
fiend-etill’she had hours of deep thoughtfulness, mingled with tears— 
unaccountable tears—and fits, not of sullenness, but of silence. Her seventh 
birth-day had now arrived, and her mother considered it as the passing 
away of childhood, for, in most things, the child had wisdom beyond her Pang 
Day broke with even more than the loveliness of that lovely season ; nd 
arose with the sun from the green bench whereon he had satel 


; for 
, and keep its verdure fresh and sweet at all 
frost comes not here; in summer no arid heat parches 
life. The village children are happy 
t sward. He was not long alone, for the 
with a cordial greeting. 

—seven to-day! and che looked wise enough last night 
there was a born sunbeam it is that little darling.” 
‘ whose skin is as white as the blossom of the 
are as blue as the flower of the flax; her lips red 
wood-strawberry that grows on steep Glena; her hair 

j—isn’t that poetry, Kitty !’’ 
Nurse, contemptuously, “ I’d thank you not to 
of her beauty from such wild unnatural things as 


hé answered ; “and I wonder any mortal has the daring 
coher Apedaheneae, ted im!” and Randy reve- 
head to the sun, which just risen from behind 


, whose ted the 
tains—a Rageorest owes ee rays penetra deepest 


glen. 
"t mind it,” said Kitty; “ you hear them singing.” 
the Sodinaiee, «i , and bits of praise and 
a leaves to the same tune ; 
feel up _— at sunrise. Sure, I heard 
Sitecring went oe oe may et ar 
a -- now, ey out!” 
the Nurse, after a pause, more in compliment to 
her own: “ I think I never saw so round a ring as 
; there’s twice as much dew on it as on any 
a What made Randy ?” . 
answer to leading question. 
1 gy apt thought you a bit like yourself since 
years this blessed Midsummer night—and 
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old pusheen cat that’s alive still —’tis both 
had any knowledge,” replied the Woodcutter. 
sleeps the four quarters 


: “that cat will never sleep another 
idsummer night after what she went through: she always looks ould at 
ould pusheen t tell the world of what she 
‘s wise and—silent. | There’s more than one 
a silent cat.” 
herbs and cats, Randy; but you never say how I 





“ In then,” he replied, mingling his observations with commen 
upon his her ings: “ I think you always look the same: the elder is 
a fine thing, and so is the ash; and the hazel, and liverwort, and ragweed, so 
are they— things ; I don’t see any change for the better on ye these 
twenty years. Cammomile, its bitter but true—the herb for you; and the 
sweet of the violet—the colour of her own eyes. But what's here,” he ex. 
claimed hastily ; “I never could have gathered the wild rue, nor the wet 
soamoes, nor. the water nettle! Was I mad, or are they put here for a 
Ww ” 


*“* He és mad, and he always was mad,” said r Kitty, “and 

more, I fear, than a Christian man should; ond get oun! stchaen handly 
Ppp worth seeing around him! Lord help us! 
,. 3 : Why doesn’t he catch the ould CLURICAUN, that 
does be mending his brogues, night and day, 
under the shadow of the cow-thistle ? Why 
doesn’t he lay hold of him, and make him give 
up the purse o’ goold he carries ever and always 
in his pocket. A fairy man! enagh! and can’t 
catch the only fairy worth catching—the ould 
cobbler that would make the little mistress as 
rich as she is beautiful! a fairy man!” and 
the Nurse retired to her own territory to 
ec ge the several “ treats” her best skill 
could devise, in. the forms of Sally-Lun and 
Slim-cake, for her darling. But Kitty was not 
allowed to remain long at her occupation. She 
had enough to do to answer the taps at the 
dvor, and receive the various little tokens by 
which high and low, rich and Tr, Sought to 
testify their affection for Eva Raymond. 
Long before she unclosed her eyes, her mother was praying her 
bedside—praying —- to the Author of all good to protect her 

child through time and for eternity. THe moruer, so fair and y 
seemed like a sister bending over a sister’s couch; but no sister ever 
framed such prayers—no sister ever felt such love! It increased the more for 
that that she saw the child’s face grow troubled, while slowly, from between her 
closed lids, large tears came forth, flooding her glowing cheeks, and her head 
moved so restlessly on her pillow, that Geraldine awoke her, and while folding 
her to her bosom, murmured forth blessings and caressing words, such as 

have their source only in a mother’s heart. 


“ I think I have dreamed such dreams 
but Iam not sure; now that I see you 
happy ; but it was so damp and cold.” 
- my child ?” éalia 
* The water, mother! but now it fe ot Gave y was outside 
ey , ail troubles, 
t sun of morning, 
at neem 
is the wood-quest. 80 b 
wear that 
Am I to the same a 
I never saw 
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than usual eagerness, “ Oh, mamma! how I do long to bathe in 
ret fall among my hair, and grasp its jewels in my ” 
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“Not fresh and fasting —go not near water at all, this day,” replied 
the Woodcutter ; “Oh! darling, be led and said by me, the whole of this 
blessed day. Listen, avourneen:—A pair of thrushes, dear, built their 
nest ina beautiful bower, and an ould wood-quest had a grate love for them, 
and used to sit and watch, and think how happy they were, and pray that 
they might be always so: but the male bird said to his mate, “it’s a poor 
country, dear, and { must go into another, and gather food against the 
young ones come out in the nest we have made, and for food; and 
we have none to give them.’ And the bee mate said, ‘don’t go, avourneen 
deelish, for when the time comes we not want food; there has been a 
hard winter, and the sunbeam always comes out when the cloud is gone; so 
you see, there will be plenty of red-worms in spring, and ripe berries in 
summer; and He who sends both will take good care that we want 
neither; go not from me, for life as it is, is all too short to enjoy 
your song ;’ but he would go; and the fowler spied the brave free bird as he 
winged his way, his heart full of the memory of his own nest: and his e es 
full of the image of the patient loving mate, who would have stayed 
going ; and the cruel fowler aimed at his true heart, and his aim was steady, 
and the bird returned no more.” 








_ “Hush,” whispered Eva; “hash, Randy! look at mamma?” and then 
in a loud voice she added, “I do not want to hear any more about the old 
thrush birds, Master Woodcutter ; but I do want to hear about the young | 
thrush-bird and the old Quest ; that’s yourself and me, Master Randy. Ah! | 
I've found you out, and 1’ll finish your fable :—*‘ the young thrush-bird was a | 
wild, wilful, naughty, little bird, that would fly hither and thither, no 
matter how the old wood-quest croaked.” 

“ Wood-quests don’t croak, Miss Eva.” 

“Well, coved!” she said laughing; “though the coo of an old wood- 
quest is almost a croak; is it not ?”’ 

“It’s anything you like, avourneen deelish! and you may laugh as much 
a8 you like, if you mind me.” 

, . Well, I will, indeed I will; but, Randy, whisper,” and she drew down 
his rugged head ; “make fables about an but mamma and poor papa; 
it kills me to see mamma’s tears. t were you thinking of, you 
“— Bunty 2” if 

“Of you, darling—the powers forgive me! of nothing else do I ever 
think ; but I'll mind, dear, and not rig the mistress again.” 
, Eva held up her finger as she turned away, saying, with —— pout: 
every other little girl has her own way on her birth-day ; w dare not 
move but in your shadow, Randy. May I gather you some flowers, mamma, 
and some to give to those who so remem me. I will sit by your side 
and bind them up, and after that we will go to the , and then—but I 
will first gather the flowers.” While her mother watched her graceful 
movements, Randy stood by the mother’s side. 
io I learned a dale,” he said, “last night; some I Te some, indeed, I 
t quite understand myself; those know watch wait upon her, 
and pour right thoughts into her , and love her, and think her as 
til ay, ove, as she will be of honour; their power will be with her, for good 
—— is herself a mother; but danger is over her still, and she must 
are water; she must beware water,” he continued, trembling from head 
to foot, so intense was his earnestness; “by night and by day—at Mid- 
summer, more particularly—the whole of this blessed day and night, until 
a 8 sunrise, lady, she must beware water.” 
Well, so she shall, Randy ; L promise you she shall,” replied Geraldine, 





“she can meet no harm there among our own flowers; and see,” she 
smiling, “she is moving her favourite plants within your fairy ring.” 


_ “ They danced on it all last night,” said the Woodcutter, “ it was a t 
sight; a sight dnp vite, sy! omy Leeming J a eer end the 
small stars their way through the and all dressed so 
peep y nama dey fre lye pumniny on in all parte as they like ; for 
many of them had bows arrows, and spears, and that’s a sign of 
;.but you'll watch her lady, you'll let me watch her all day, and 
don’t let yy oe apy 0 They throw that 
ever, just to her,” he said, — to the 
‘they swarm about it like bees. the waters 
bowels of the earth. I had a father and four brothers drowned at sea!” 
Mrs. Ra d never contradicted the 
Eva sh only move in his shadow, and invited him to enter the cottage 
with them; but Randy said she was safe beneath the shelter of her own 
roof, and while she was with her mother he would 
waterfall, He rambled over the lawn and among the flowers, every 
moment upon the bounding river, that, through a passage of 
finds @ peaceful path in the valley. ‘At last, wearied by watching and 
the excitement of his own thoughts, he sat down beneath the shade of an 
evergreen oak, where not a movement of the half- ve, half- 
waters could escape his observation. He began to of himself, an 
how much more knowledge he had than other people; his confidence in 
his own powers increased, and a boastful spirit warred with his better nature; 
he said: “I am of myself strong; I am brave; I care not who geet 
I can save her! Ay! dance away imps of the dark waters. I, d 
the Woodcutter, defy ye all!” Eva’s silvery laugh fell upon his ear, an 
he would, if he could, have recalled the presumptuous words, “I care not 
who helps me ;” but his gaze was fascinated by the spray; and he lolled 
pore J upon the sward, questi almost if he was quite himself; he 
might be O’Donoghue of the uplifted did he feel—and why? 
In a little time he ceased to ask why; once he — the stony 
eyes of a yellow frog fixed upon him with a sort of cunning in- 
guity 5 but what cared he for either the Kelpie Queen, or her steed! 
ow the foam and spatter of the waters daz and made him wink! 
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and then he felt hot and thirsty, and at 
the moment, a teen and distorted 
dwarf, in both hands a huge china 
bowl, stood side, and on tip-toe offered 
him to drink: at frst Randy motioned him 
away; but there arose from the bowl a very 
fragrant steam ; and the dwarf asked if he 
feared to drink to his young *s health, 
of the mountain dew, with th 

richest honey of the wild bee—‘“ mountain 
dew ”’—name which libels the and 
holiest draught that Nature to Earth 
from Heaven! And as THE WoopCUTTER’s 


t vanquished b 
ge of evil that phar to 
his own enemy power 

The da Prearing ipa nd 
Saeenes ee She had many cares to BF? Jp, a 
think Toor an goes sob fo pct he 4 

flowers she had gathered in the asked permission to go into the 
garden, she gave it, “remember, Eva, are not to go near 
water. Nay, my child, ‘am quite serious; there were no other 
ae ae to our old friend You must 
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: I shall find the Woodcutter in the garden, and 
he would to-day tell me the tale of the weather- 
went, full of Tite, singing along the alleys, and 
bounding over the lawn, 

} calling loudly on him who 
heard not; and whom, at last, 
she found sleeping soundly. 
The child tu away, not to 
disturb him, and as she did so, 
SHE CAUGHT SIGHT OF THE 
ToRC WATERFALL. Never, 
she thought, till that moment 
had aught so beautiful ap- 
red before her; she clapt 

er hands and sprang onward 
with joy. Resting on the 
very crest of the waterfall, 


was a perfect and entire | 
myriads of tinted | 
| uttered before it was asked, and have her tears kissed 3 
without injuring its brilliancy | rth 

ing with, and | 
yet apart from, the snow- vhite | 


rainbow ; 
stars drop from its arch, 
or form—ming 


foam. If all the jewels of the 
East had been flung into the 
mist, they could not have pro- 
duced a more dazzling effect, 
than did those which Nature 
lavished upon the sportive waters. The fascinated and bewildered child, though 
she had stolen away on tiptoe from where Randy slept, now cailed impatiently 
to him to —— her; once, twice, thrice—each time she was farther 
frony him; but he, the true and faithful hearted, when not under the 
influence of the evil spirit-spell, heard her not. Her ise to her mother 
was forgotten. Oh! wa unthinking, child! the sin of the Garden of 
the sun shone, soft music sought to win you to the 
yme; huge humble bees invited you to their cells, and 
the rich banquet of their honey; voices whispered from out the 
and rustled the leaves of the bright rose; if the Kelpie Queen 
snares and painted shows to lure you to her waters, the votaries 
of the spirits of earth and air, were 
watching, like true subjects, in the ab- 
sence of their Queens, to frustrate her 

evil courses. 
But in her green and slimy palace 
the Kelpie worked, and sent forth her 
le to do her bidding. She could weave 
spe ,in her dark cell eath the waters, 
e length of a Midsummer o- Night- 
star trusted to a mortal; the Kelpie dis- 
covered that mortal’s weakness. Alas! 
the child heard the warnings but heeded 
them not; their unaided power was too 
weak—Nightstar was above, waiting to 
descend on the gray vapour which suc- 
ceeds the last beam of the setting sun. 
On went the child, and as she passed, 
she heard behind her sighs and sobs of sor- 
row; but her eyes were dazzled, her 
better self was overpowered. Un she went ; 
the precincts of her own garden were 
passed; and the mocking fiend that had 
tempted him, now roused the Woodcutter 
with snarling laughter. He awoke, and 
his permitted eyes saw at once the danger. 
* Rouse up, proud Randy, and save 

her now!” 

The bewildered man, who had quaffed 
the poison, arose ; he staggered from side 
to side; he had deprived himself of 

er over themembers of his own body. 

e would have called, but his swollen 
tongue refused obedience to his will; 
conscious of his own impotence—he saw 
the peril, he could not avert. 
HE 8TOOD BELOW THE SECOND 
PALL, her arms extended towards the 








crainbow ; the water was welling up to kiss her feet - i 
and form of the Kelpie Queen, veiled’ by ter flowing hair, peered rd 
If he had been himself, a few bounds of Randy’s active limbs could hay 
placed him by her side; but self-betrayed—self-abandoned—he gazed wi “4 
outa move. The waters were rising around her—-another minute a. 4 
would be lost to earth and sky, forever. He knew—he understood—b t Z 
could neither ery out nor press forward! and still the fiend crackled in his 
ears “ great Randy, save her.” His blood whirled madly through his vei 

and then came a shriek—a woman’s shriek of warning and of agon “Th 
child looked back—it was her mother! She sprang from the fatal teak into 


her arms. 
“ ad Th 
calm, and you frightened away the rainbow.” © waters were so 
“There was no rainbow,” answered her mother. “The Fall has been 
made me unhepy > pap ; & you broke your word, Eva; you have 
e child hac forgotten her pledge until that moment, and sh 
sorrow came to her young bosom. She would have knelt for Pe sede 
but it was sweeter to hang about her mother’s neck, hear the pardon 


The day seemed to have fleeted strangely and rapidly : 
twilight of Midsumaney’ wuk-euprosshing olen: Gn abd so ~ o long 
ing meet a upon the hills, and rejoice that no cold and 
shivering nig t divides them from each other. Though unconscious of 
the danger she had escaped—shame at her broken promise, and sorrow at 
her mother’s displeasure, kept Eva silent and sad. But she soon re. 
gained her elasticity, and pointed with earnest delight to a tall tree whereon 
a weer sat cooing to her young on the topmost bough: the bird bent 
downward its loving eyes, and the child gazed upward with a gesture of 
delight. Her little heart bounded with affection towards the bird ; but, as 

4 -.-- She looked, suddenly a hawk 
> darted upon it. e next 
moment Eva was pressing the 
dove to her bosom, to which 
it had flown for shelter, while 
the fierce bird, disappointed 
of its prey, wheeled above 
her head, evidently pondering 
whether he might not strike 
the child and come off victor, 
Although her cheeks were 
flushed, her little foot stood 
firmly forward, her arm wes 
stretched in an attitude of 
defiance towards the pirate of 
the air; her lips were open, 
and her head was thrown back, 
while her mother stood as- 
tounded at the boldness of 
the hawk, and the courage of 
a timid and tender girl, who 
would tremble at the falling 
of a leaf, and shrink from a 
shadow—now strengthened by 
Love to brave the anger of 
the feathered assassin, whose 
scream sounded like a curse 
from his purple beak, while his 
distended talons were drawn 
closely upon his mottled breast; 
and yet she quailed not; her 
little hand continued uplifted 
to save the thing that trusted 
her; and then came a flash— 
a report—the murderer in his 
turn reeled, and a cloud of 
feathers floated to the sward; 
the hawk wheeled in a broken circle once round, then, with wavering motion, 
Genggeeue among the trees. 

“I’m enough myself to do that, anyhow,” quoth the Woodcutter; 
‘praise be to the author of the strength, as well as the will, for such a service,” 
and then he crouched forward like an animal that deserved and expected 
chastisement; while Eva exclaimed—“ It is saved!, it is saved !—but I 
will not let it go yet. Look how still it is.. It shall soon return to 
its young ; it will coo in its own woods; but it will still be my own 
darling wood-quest, that I saved.” Oh what a happy birthday, to have 
found something that trusted me !—something new to love!” The child 
stood at her mother’s knee; she held the wood-quest to her heart, and, 
though smiles were playing on her face, her eyes were rae st 
with tears. ‘“‘ I am not crying, dear mamma; I hear its young it! 
I hope I am not selfish, but I do not want it tu fly away foo soon.” 

“ My own sweet Eva,” replied her mother, with a troubled counte- 
nance; “ that bird will never fly away.” 

* Oh, yes it will,” answ the child, in full confidence of the of 
affection ; “ it would not leave its young— it would not of its ownse 
with * for ever.” + ‘ b wile 

“ oth in g,” answered er mother ; “ no’ > owever muc 4 
Eva, remains with us for ever. My rsa child, the poor bird is 

** Oh, no! she replied in a tone of anguish. 
felt its heart beat 5 


did you scream, mamma,” said Eva. 


“ Oh, no! it cannot be; I 
against mine when it came first ; and then it laid its head 
just there. It cannot be ; I do not think the hawk touched it; death conse 
come 80 soon. If you will take it from me, mamma, take care it does not y 


uickly.” 
take it as tenderly as you can, dearest. 


away too 
I wi 








See how its head 
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ey me 
hangs ; its call it in such plaintive tones it heeds them 
: 25 A ae ee are already dim ; your own bosom, Eva, is stained by 
rag My poor child, this sudden and violent death is new to you; the 
a hawk struck too surely—although it escaped to die at peace upon your 


iment lapel herself in the folds of her mother’s dress, and her sobs 


itter. 
were ¢ 9? . 

“ rings and sweet waters dry around them!” exclaimed 
Bm Y, rer! wan thorn, nor rush, nor the of the poisonous nettle 
ve in their defence, but leave them unarmed to the sharp bill of the mer- 
p soe heron and the vengeance of the king-fisher. May the broad-backed 
frog refuse to do their bidding, and the great Lake King forbid them his 
hunting grounds! I know their dark den by the old Weir Bridge: I know 





it well; for the water under its one arch is as 
black as their own hearts, and rushes along 
like the fury of their own wicked wishes. May 
the sunlight never come there; may no 
ight shine on the = or brighten the 

way of those that put this sorrow on her, 
this blessed day.” The Woodcutter paused 
for breath. ‘‘ Fool that I was—fool— fool; and now to strike her 
through her feelings. Oh! won’t there be murder when the moon rises? 
and how will I ever face Nightstar? Oh, fool! The viper—the toad—the 
black-water sarpint! She worked me cruel usage, and my heart will tremble 
with the torture it went through to the day of my death. If that had been 
a right bird, it would have been lying upon the grass. Augh! I know her 
better than ever now; in league with hawks and eagles is she ! and wanting 
such as that blessed angel to sit in the slime, and twine her hair with the 
shells of the stripey snail and the rattling pearls of fishes eyes ;—her face, 
the glass to train beauty too!—to be the lamp and the music of her 
dripping alace.”” And so the Woodcutter vented his anger both on himself 
the Kelpie, in words not loud but deep; yet neither mother nor child 

| heard him ; the child continued weeping bitterly, and her mother would have 

carried the bird away, but Eva entreated her to leave it a little longer. 

“Let me keep it a little longer, mamma—just half-an-hour ; I will give it 
up in half-an-hour. Do, mamma—dear mamma! I will not idle nor play 
with it ; I will —y keep it until I understand what death is.” 

“My child feels it a bitter knowledge; I felt its bitterness long since,” 
sighed her mother. 

“I know—I know,” she said quickly; “ that was when papa died; but 
do let me keep it. It was so alive sy Hy ls to me such a little time ago, 
and seemed so happy. I loved it in a moment, and could have died to save 
it!”—and then her tears flowed afresh. “ You tell me to pray when I 
want good gifts from Heaven—is to understand death a good gift? May I 
pray for it, mamma ?”’ 

“ It is indeed right to pray for understanding,” she replied. “ You now 
see that the life which moved its wings, and gave it power to go hither and 
thither, taught it to rear its young, and caused its pretty cooing to sound in 
the woods—is gone !”” 
wate ?”” inquired the child. “And did it go out of this deep red 

“It is not given me to know twhere it is gone, but it is gone : and wise as 
we think ourselves, we have no power to call it back. But you must remem- 
bay if it will have no more pleasure here, it will have no more pain.” 

child shook her head, and, ing the bird in her hand, passed into 

her chamber, laid it down on her little bed, and then knelt by its side. She 
uttered no sound, though her lips moved, and ever and anon, tears fell 
|| silently on her clasped hands, and she would fondle the bird, and resume 
her hts and prayer. Who can tell what fee were shadowed forth 

at that solemn moment to that hearted child! More than once she 
pushed back the hair that clus: over her brow, and pressed her hands 
Upon its rounded surface ; her eyes, so blue, so expressive, radiated with new 
emotions—beaming with elevated sensations; her mind expanded, and pal- 


with increased knowledge ; she seemed entering on a newexistence ; 
~ prayed earnestly, not taught words, but her simple petition 1 
own . How earnestly she desired and patience ; that 


sudden death might be kept away from all she loved; that she might become 
and ‘comfony ah any might love her, and that she might love the world 
comfort the poor; she felt both resigned and elevated by this humble 
te a ce; more than once her mother entered, unperceived, and, unwilling 
Pyries ieee yop te and k 
ig t, as of the glory of the setting sun, entered ; nowing 
tha the sun had set long bef nd descending 


the bind Mt she heard the rustling of wings, and flushed with the hope that 








a rs 
tienen 


her fingers were involuntarily drawn back; and she forgot she had learned 
nothing of the mighty mystery concerning which she ont v4 have inquired ; 
but an increase of hope, and faith, and love 

‘ seemed infused into her nature. She 


peculiarly sorrowful cry. 
Randy dug the grave and pores it 
and walked silently back to the cot- 
tage; there, casting himself along the 
een bench, he waited the summons he 

i" ew he should receive from Nightstar. 
Wess Bonrires blazed from every hill, and 
oi the happy children of the village raised a 
ous one,in honour both of Mid- 
summer and the birth-night of 
Eva Raymond, They looked 
the trees, and 


well 
recalled to those who le 
e e present, the 
Baal Ares of old. The Wood- 
cutter never moved from his 
post; it would be impossible 
. to record his thankfulness 
= for the child’s preservation, 
— orhis contempt for his own 
unworthiness. He resolved 









humbly to submit to any pun- 

. oe ishment his mistess 

~ + yap” might inflict. He saw the dis- 

ee tant fires die wy Soo by one 

upon the hills—the voicesof the children ceased altogether—then from the cot- 
tage he heard the night hymns of praise and prayer arise—the dog took his 
last round in the gardens, and licked the Woodcutter’s hand as he passed— 





’ tstar’s 
Honeybell's great bee; while the lights of Nigh ne 
fairy host glittered brightly, and be rain of 









































; and suddenly there arose a great tumult, 

had paid no attention) ceased; and Randy 

confronted with the distorted sprite that had 

. Nightstar addressed the huge and trembling 

Takomee, that wounded him more severely 

him in an angry tone. She told him that all was 

she only asked if that thing which some of her 

he was seeking to escape from her dominions, was 

with her sentinel. Randy identified him at 

; er question, she decreed that he should be given 

over, within five minutes, to the bees of Honeybell’s court—whose honey 

he had so often plundered—to work their pleasure with him until sunrise. 

It would seem this was considered a hard sentence, though it afforded 

infinite ht to the great bee, who advanced at once to take the imp into 

custody. He was a bee of most savage aspect, and the cowardly cup- 

shrunk before the sword-like sting, and rough, hairy arms he extended 

towards THE sLimy PAGE of the Kelpie Queen. Randy felt that his turn 

must come next, for both Queens 

regarded him silently for some 

moments; but, as they did, his 

eyes became clearer, and he saw 

more distinctly—and they whis- 

pered together. That was a good 

sign. e Woodcutter knew his 

thoughts were penitent, and his 

sorrow sincere; but Honeybell 

looked sulky, and Nightstar sad 

—and tears gathered in the poor 

fellow’s eyes. But as he stood, 

there arose a tumult among the 

outposts of the ring, which sud- 

denly gave way, and the Kelpie 

. —_— ~ 19 ; Queen, her dark hair streaming 
Dei. Sh “ like a death-pennon behind her 
her eyes glittering like rubies, cantered her frog into the assembly; an 

then, springing on the grass, demanded her place by the side of her royal 

sisters. The s arose, and descending, d in hand, into the arena, 

declared they would rather resign their throne than share it with her, and 

dared her to mount it alone. Dark faces showed more dark amid the troops 

of light, and there was a breathless silence, broken only once by a shriek 

from the Kelpie 
“ Who dares to punish my subject ?” demanded the fierce and malignant 


Queen. 

“] dare,” answered Nightsiar, with dignity ; ‘‘ How dared you send him 
to — with my people ?” 

“ He gave the oaf to drink when he was athirst; and, like all mortals, 
he knew not when to stop.” 

“This double dealing is unworthy of royalty—even royalty such as 
yours!”’ replied Nightstar. ‘ You gave him (for yonder imp is your familia: ) 
of the med drink, heated at your own furnace. You gave it him that you 

ht lure my charge into your power to be your slave; and not content 


with that, what you could not vanquish, you persecuted, and mingled so | 
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many tears with her young cup of life, that hardness premature 
wisdom has chilled her interest fn existence. Shame upon ode? there is no. 


lovely that you would not either enslave or destroy !”” 


your juggiery cheated me 
tin H 


** Hear this, lords and 


7 > ani is mine,” said the Kelpie, daringly. * The child is mine: 


f . . ” ° 
aay right. Did not you refuse her? she con- 


“ I gave her to Nightstar,” replied the heavy-lidded Queen. 


ies of all courts,” ‘exclaimed the subtle Kelpie 


“ She having no right but to choose, does not choose . 
right was mine—the infant rejected by Nightstar and by a ee ae 


“* She was not rejected by me,” interru N 
“ Then why is she not here. . see Cc aia 


mine I leave her where I 


“ Go, ask him of th 
made our revels dark 


“ The craythur 
Randy roe 

“the victim o 
obeying his Queen.” 











" kiln, This mode of colouring the surface failed 

FORMS OF THE ANTIQUE, | occasionally, and the debris so often found in 

AS APPLICABLE TO BRITISH MANUFACTURES. | the vicinity of Anglo-Roman potteries, is that of 
spoilt pottery, which received its colour imperfectly. 

The vase here given presents some extra claim 


By F, W. Farrnotr, F.8.A. 


to attention; its form 





Berore leave’ of the subject of early | 





pottery in Bri it may be worth while to devote 


> 3 d a 
fa Ss 





a little more attention to the many specimens still | & — like it in modern use; 





existing in the cabinets of collectors, and which TS 


y wey . 
are worthy our notice, either for form, pattern, or | mm J 
simplicity, Some of these carly vases present | \ i 
what might be now termed | 

“ novelty of shape,” if intro- | \ i Wik 


duced at t. Here is | ' 
an cuemple of graceful out- NRE 
line, in which the flowing 


_ curves are very good, and the | upper part, and the centre be occupied with a sub- 
ornament so exceedingly | ject of any sort, or filled with ornament of a kind 
simple, that the production | suited to the taste of the manufacturer. The simple 
of such an article would be | lines which now decorate it were merely scratched 
attended with very limited | or indented when the clay was wet, by th 
expense; and the manufac- and something similar might be retained if it was 
turer of pottery, who is better | cheaply constructed for ordi purposes. 

| uainted than the author | This facile mode of ornamentation was frequent 

— variety ce ow in demand, will | in early times; and a specimen is here given, not 
ket 


appli 
market. 
are rey! manufactured in a 
clay, and the blueish-black, or slate | 
ven to them by suffocating the fire 
time when its contents had ac- | 


of such a form to articles | as 


j 


of 


_ 


j 


= 
») 


HSSppowP. 
eee » 


of 


errr ToT 
>>> >>> PPB) 


ts made on the clay, 
from it, by Mr. Artis, | 
could not be attributed to | 
existing in the clay, or 
colour is so volatile, | 


a second firing in an open 


DP) 


but simply in exemplification 


after being thrown upon the 
wheel, was allowed to become 
somewhat firm, but only suf- 
ficiently so, for the 


and it would be by no 
means an 

adjunct to the tea-table, 
if used as a : 
It is susceptible of any 
variety of painted orna- 
ment ; a band of leaves 
might run round the 


e maker; 


any example of good form, 
the fact. Such a vessel, 


the e. In the indented 





will; and I maintain it, as befits my state,” : 3 
you, dark reveller of the lake.” 0 "1" uous Nighstan, “1 
e e ; started a the . htn: ; 
the Seglie tern af the ai desea ann ess and boldness that 
back. °° Give mo my pags,” che cald. 
e * a 


by your 
rid of both: at the crow of coc J%.can send for your base satellite.” 


At that moment the cock crew, and the Woodcu 
looked into the soft haze of a MipsUMMER MORNIN 


/ hange courts, 
not the prize—the orphan Raymond,” rejoined the Kelpie. Aine vi 
* Because I choose her to remain with her earthly mother. She bei 


will. I appeal to no lords and ladies ; such is my 
say this to 


the dark faces of her troop, drew 
replied the haughty Nightstar. “y, 
and your presence. We wa 


only did his duty in obeying his Queen,” thought 


Nightstar applauded with a smile. “Nay, release him,” 
‘és his treachery suggests to us, that he ony = A ap weg 


ty in 
ter, rubbi i 
~ ing his eyes, 


were pressed in ovals, and the series of overlappi 
scale ornaments in the narrow-rimmed bands be- 
tween them, were produced by forcing the clay 
with blunt wooden instruments into ridges, 
As an example of peculiar form, another of these 
basin-shaped vessels is here given. Like the 
—s others, it is constructed from 
the humblest materials. The 
outline is broken, and cannot be 
oar as ss perfection. sy But 
its effect in the ori 
able rather proc or nde v4 
may be accounted for by the 
curve flows in all ways about it. 
The curve of the lowest portion 
is the segment of a circle, but 
this could not be distinctly shown in our cut; enough 
is, however, given to display its peculiarity, and in 
this, as in all other instances, these various speci- 
mens are to be offered only as suggestions, that 
may lead to results in a reflective mind, bearing 
in mind the words of the Poet of Memory— 
“ Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden strain: 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 
And thus the contemplation of an old form 
generate a new one in a fertile mind, from the 
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tique, but to show, as far as possible, 
angen ~ resulted from a study of nature 
taste ; that such works only live, 
Fre forgoten, if not despised. | Here is 
example of good form, which may be traced 
earliest period in magne S Egypt; bg 
of its invention, to the present, 

ne: EB to the eye, uninfluenced by the 
of fashion, or the caprices of folly ; who ¢ 
as much for the elaborate inventio 
in taste, have been created by the 

and abhorred ere the eaesa: «| once to 

jst? Yetthe ancients may caug pp’ 

poy ah and the same bad taste that makes a jug 
in the of an overgrown tippler, may be seen 
among the Hamilton vases in the British Museum, 
where some of these articles are formed of human 
heads, with uncouth handles and spouts, but it 
must be owned, these monstrosities were never 80 
rife as among ourselves ; and the errors 
went in a better direction, as an exaggeration of 
what was good, rather than a total tion to 
elegance, in a wild desire for novelty. Here is an 


BE 


rishi 


: 


“< 








instance in a fictile Etruscan vase, the handles of 
which flow elegantly, but are out of all proportion 
with the hs itself, which is quite lost sight of 
in their obtrusiveness; again, the projections 
towards the bottom of the handles are bad, but 
may have been occasioned by the workman’s 
consciousness of their defect in size, and a wish to 
break the length of line. — oo for these 
handles in a line with the rim of cup is not 

; and thus an elegant vessel, for such in itself 
it is, has been spoiled by one part being so dispro- 
portioned to the rest. 

Gracefulness of curve was always studied in 
ancient pottery, and even when obtained, it was 
not unusual to run a raised spiral line entirely 
around the vase. Two examples are here given, 


26 


which were exhumed in London, and are of Roman 
or Roman-British workmanship ; are con- 
structed of coarse red clay, and al rudely 
fashioned, yet they show the mind of the fashioner 
was alive to the necessity of leading the eye 
agreeably over them. In a similar manner our 
continental neighbours have been using the bind- 
weed, and other trailing plants, to cover and wind 
around the chimney-glasses for flowers. They are 
productive of the happiest effects, and it is only 
when we see a scarlet convolvulus, with scarlet 
leaves and burnished gilt stem, that we feel dis- 
gusted with the love for gaudy tints, which 

truth of nature. When flowers or plants 
bane Pr pra mat colourless as relievi, or in 
natural tints, unless ey are imaginary forms which 
do not in reality exist, and of which many 


cael here copra and modern denga. e 
here engraved, copied from one of Mr. Artis’s 
Plates, and which he has satisfactorily shown to be 





| both bes tive of vari 
| the deere 5 mg i 





of British manufacture d the Roman dominion, 
is evidently based on the of a creeping plant; 
the leat, berry, and the tendrils, may still be 


PTs) © 
re} £6 


detected, although much hidden by the mannerism 
of peculiar taste. Our second example, borrowed 





See 


from the same source, exhibits the seed vessel of a 

lant, and is remarkable in the original for the 

ldness of its relief; which, with its great sim- 
plicity, adapts it favourably to many ornamental 
purposes. Either of these scrolls deserve revival, 
and might be effectively introduced in many ways. 

The introduction of the ~— glazed pottery, 
known as Samian ware, into this country during 
fe Pagan) tga. must have added a grace to the 
table not before known ; it is also worthy of remark, 
that common pottery of so beautiful a kind has 
never been fabricated since. The clay is a firm 
compact substance of the greatest cleanness and 
purity; the brilliant red glaze, superior to any 
modern work of the kin giving the variour 
articles the a ce of coral. It always seems to 
have been valued then as we value china now, and 
was riveted when broken ; for pottery so joined has 
been discovered in excavations, Cups, patera, 
and bowls, were constructed of this material per- 
fectly plain, but were also ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of devices, comprehending birds, beasts 
flowers, mythological and real incidents, or fancied 
forms in endless diversity. Of the Vitrurian scroll 


alone, the museum of C, R. Smith, F.S.A., exhibits 


more than one hundred varieties on pieces of 


Samian ware, b smsenemenpe in London a Two 
specimens of the most ordinary form of cup manu- 
factured in this material are here given; they may 











in the modern tea-cup, 

in particular, which is agreeable to the 

eye in the original, as the double curve is varied in 

its proportion, and looks infinitely better than a 
rude cut can ever do. 

The small cup, also of the same ware, which we 

here copy, - ht be 


P< ae alsoa mo- 
dern life; it is very 
graceful, and its out- 
curve adapts it 

well toliquid; it wants 

of the 

simplest kind to make 

it into an elegant tea 

cup. An a saucer ae easily be ob- 
tained from the many examples o existing 
and ne Se. neal. most Peautifally and 
chastely 








but a 





Coffee-cups might be very appropriately designed 
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sellini, on the Arts 
of that ancient and wonderful 


are the vases for 
and , of which two examples are here 
given—the larger from a fine statue of Venus, in 














the Louvre, at Paris, which reaches from the 
to the ‘knee of the . Its elegance 
ts the Goddess of Beauty, and would recom- 
mend it to the toilet of our modern belles, if seen 
in the form of a scent-bottle. The smaller one 
eek Sesion bnoay Ce Spee eae 
the Gallery at Florence, who is preparing him- 
self for his performances by rendering his limbs 
supple with its contents. The of the little 
vase will bs at once i the more par- 
ticularly when it is contrasted with a modern imi- 
tation, professedly a cop 
of the antique, but whic 
bears to it as much re- 
semblance as “ H on 
toa Satyr.” It is both 
curious and instructive 





painfully weak and insecure. 
The earlier manufacturers of the fathers 
of art—constructed their jugs upon the most simple 
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at Thebes, executed centuries before the Christian 
era, which are admirably adapted for 
The neck of the first 


principles. Here are three, selected from paintings 
their 


fae talgny at 02 fe was 
libations, its proportion was sa- 
utility, and the spout is excellently 
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works of art, all the leading 
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the foliated scrolls in the easiest manner, and with 
the most agreeable effect. _But few modern ones 
could be thus.introduced. There is a want of ease 
and simplicity in modern scrolls very frequently 
as well as in modern vases. 
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ha specimen on a scale 
centre is occupied by a female 
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Of this combination of the natural and the arti- 
ficial, we cannot. give a better illustration than is 
offered (below)-from a fresco at Pompeii, The Egyp- 
tian asp, the ichneumon, and the butterfly, are : 
introduced—the_real leaves of the water lily, with 
the fanciful Greek scroll and honeysuckle. It serves 
forcibly to show how y alive these people 
were to Nature in all its forms ; } at every- 
thing, however incongruous at first sight, and 
combining — with each other, adapting every- 


deal with many objects, embracing a varie 
of ancient designs, as applicable to“ Indus 
Art, Thus far our examples have been somewhat 
limited ; and we have postponed the illustrations 
we propose introducing from the productions of 


manufacturers of our own age—not confining them, | 7 


however, to those of tent own oer po in- 
d b means limiting ourselves to such as 
< Y etkinabty good ; for to acquire knowledge 
properly, and for Pp we must learn 
what ig ye well as what'to study and imi- 
tate: nay, it is often the case, that instruction is 
derived with greater certainty from the considera- 
tion of defects, than from the contemplation of 
excellence. 

We trast it is needless for us to repeat that our 
observations are and ‘our examples ad- 


. en 
DANCING .GIRL REPOSING. 
CANOVA, 


Tus well-known statue is one o 
pide of ee Bey of Canova. The 
a most successful representati 
\marble, the a 
admirably rende 

is a 
ova 


ae 


ernini, ‘thus reap any measure of t 

is the success, not of fame, but F pevwer — 

Fe of achievement open to the meanest ‘ 
in his ‘imitation of the antique, has 
cially directed his attention to that whi the 
ks neglected. His at purpose in all his 
works, was to-give to his heads a living expression - 
of thought andsentiment. This was assuredly the 
readiest means of securing the attention of the 
observer, between whom and his works he 

— - once an intelligence, f 

to anova excelled all his contemporari 
in the elaboration of his marble ; no other coulpter 
of his time has s0 successfully disposed of the 
hardness, the coldness, and the weight of stone. 
From his hand, his works came forth with all the 
softness and peg of a plastic medium. His 
heads are endowed with appropriate expression, 
and the story is continued th in character, action, 
melave Copa: totaal eek, hn areas ee 
x e e ch; his ies are 
light, Senden graceful, and are held ccbentinae 
insomuch as never to interfere with any other parts 
of the composition: As in =_—, of style he far 
ed all those who preceded him, he is equally 
superior to those who have succeeded him in that 
internal feeling, spirit and soul, which seem to 
animate his works. It is not mere knowledge of 
the figure—formal accuracy, that alone will ever 
mature into high art ; a common observation of this 
figure will show that’ this acquisition weighed- 
with Canova’s natural gifts. Had he 
possessed only this, he had not been superior to 
any of his industrious pupils—he impresses us 
not so much from his acquisitions as from his 
natural powers—these forms had never been so 
lifelike, had their. best qualities been their faultless 
accuracy of form. He gave them grace, movement, 
and ert; and although a severer taste is 
su that which cherished the tender graces 
of his‘ style ; we still would seek a relief from too 
prevalent asceticism; and who is there among the 
successors of Canova that can afford us this 
solatium ! who can so gracefully win us from our 
Lutheran proverbs of art, back to that which we 
have considered to be the fount of the purest 
; for although Thorwaldsen, with more style 
was left in the place of 
a blank yet remained ; abundant effort is 
hed upon draperies, and that which is called in 
talian—morbidezza, prevails over expression, and 
thus wanting soul, sculpture sinks to the scale of 
mere furniture. y of the most beautiful of 
the works of Canova are deduced from ancient 
mythology ; but he did not confine himself to this 
class of subject. The subject of the engraving— 
the Dancing Girl resting—is so purely classic in 
treatment, that she might rather be one of the 
attendants of Sym phe comprehensible within 


any ‘more mod-n ion, Canova executed 


duced, with a view to incite the British manufac- | yw, 


pin THINK. a a = not —_ 
uently base copies; but ts and suggestions 
derived from excellent works are always valuable, 
and are sure to excellence corresponding. 
This consideration will have due weight. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ANY.—Monicu.— The Refine 
Py name. near Kehlheim.—Though 
{oais dl King of Bavaria, is not the wealthiest 
| of the kings of the earth (his architectural glories 
being the result, so far as the costs are concerned, 
| of he 
he is 





rivate fortune and his e economy) 
idedly the richest in his tions of 
the Fine Arts; he is looked upon, not only by 


urs, but by artists themselves, as one of those 
Sietinguished darasens who thoroughly know, in 
the utmost sense of the expression, how to con- 
ceive a great idea; he is capable of executing, 
with unremitting energy, what he suggests to be 
a subject worthy of becoming @ model specimen 
'| for times to come; and is deaf to the insinuations 
of those who, on the execution of every great work, 
raise their cry and reproaches against the illus- 
trious protector of modern Art. Much has been 
said against the Walhalla by man who, when 
the grandeur and importance of the Fine Arts 
are to be upheld, talk of the wtility of such works. 
The Walhalla is a noble creation of architecture. 
erected in the midst of a picturesque country and 
the beauties of Nature,—a temple for veneration, 
and a depository of the busts and statues of illus- 
trious men, placed for the elevation and delight 
of those who have contributed to ornament it. 
Another structure of a similar character is at pre- 
sent being erected at no en distance (four 
German leagues) from the Walhalla, which will 
likewise be commended by all lovers of Art, and is 
justified by the idea which suggested itself to the 
enlightened mind of its princely designer. This 
idea is closely allied with that of the establishment 
of the Ludwigs Canal (Louis Canal), which com- 
mences at Kehiheim and terminates at Bamberg, 
'| thus connecting the Danube and the Rhine. The 
|| King, not satisfied with the advantages of the en- 
terprise itself, determined to characterize it by 
some fine architectural monument. A splendid 
temple is to be built in commemoration of the 
bravery and patriotism of those who stood asa 
strong barrier against the ungovernable pride cf 
the Corsican conqueror in defending their country, 
|| and who nobly fellin the sacred cause. On the 
rocky heights that form the most prominent por- 
tion of the banks of the Danube, in the right angle 
caused by the canal and the river, this grand 
|| work will be erected ; it will make in the ground- 
|| work a polygon of 18 sides, 206 feet in dia- 
|| meter in the greatest extent of the outer por- 
|| tico, rising 60 feet high, including the flat roofing, 
|| upto the cupola. The complete height will be 
|| 176 feet; the central space of the interior will be 
|| 100 feet in diameter, enclosed by a circle of 
|; columns. These columns are each to be 27 feet 
in height ; the shafts of a single stone of fine gra- 
|| nite, four feet four inches in diameter, with bases 
|| and capitals of white marble. The entire edifice 
will be constructed of various coloured marbles, 
with the exception of the granite shafts of the 
columns. In front of each column will be placed 
a pair of colossal statues of the Goddesses of Vic- 
tory, connecting each other between the columnia- 
tion by the union of extended arms, holding in 
|| the other hands escutcheons, made from the 
|| metal of cannon captured in victorious 
|| ments, richly gilt. On these shields will be tn 
| Seribed the names of those battles in which the 
Germans were victorious; and the names of the 
| Tespective commanders will be placed on mar- 
| ble slabs as decorations of the walls. The sta- 





tues are to be designed by Schwanthaler, and 
will form a continuous circle of sculptured 
figures executed in white marble, The whole 
structure will not contain the minutest por- 
|| Son of wood, but only materials of the mineral 


kingdom.—Our glass-pain establishment ap- 
pears to have arrived at its cli of ’ 
chiefly in consequence of ample orders given by 

Amongst the recent 


is one from the King of Bavaria, for the 
@xecution of certain conte donations the 


y to 
of Cologne. One of these excellent 


specimens, a window of very i 
is now finished, and will be pu exhibi 
before it is to its place of 


The subject fine piece of ‘ 
ration of the Holy Rings,’ after Ain 
of A. Fischer; —— ornaments are 
Very able artist, Ainmiieller. The ancient 
Glass-painting must now be considered not 
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| ces and private persons. 
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prams restored, but even su om : 4x in de- 
e modern master- 0 terest- 
ox wensh of the en kates dettilintly semeater 
to the ancient ; and its technical details, at present 
in the possession of only a few artists, have been 


improved in the highest degree. The Munich 
establishment, ai oe the most favourable 
circumstances, is particularly flourishing. It 


is not without a rival, and one very distin- 
guished, in the same country; we mean a minor 
establishment of Messrs. er, at Nurem y 
The works of these gentlemen are recommendable 
in the highest degree for the very same reasons as 
the works of the Munich artists. Their designs, 
principally after the originals of Albert Durer, are 
exquisite. Their ornaments are of genuine Gothic 
character, as may be expected from the pupils of 
Heideloff. And this superiority is the more praise- 
worthy, as their skill in the technical execution of 
the art has been the mere result of self-study. 
Among the most interesting publications of our 
metropolis must be noticed ‘* Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen,” by Goethe, with beautiful illustrations in 
wood-engravings by Eugene Neureuther; these 
splendid woodcuts are of a greater number than 
in any other similar German work, with very clever 
marginal ornaments. We must not forget, either, 
the second edition of Professor von Kobell’s “‘ Art 
of Galvanography,”’ together with various speci- 
mens illustrative of the present state and charac- 
ter of this interesting and very important inven- 
tion. It continues to be most successfully prac- 
tised by the able artist, Herr Schoeninger. In 
many respects galvanography is superior to litho- 
grap - dep by no other process of printing, not 
even from copperplates, can such | subjects be 
produced ; for which reason this novel mode of mul- 
tiplying interesting works of Art among the public 
cannot be too much recommended.—Messrs. Pil 
and Loehle, the famous lithographers, are mue 
occupied in adding to their splendid collection of 
lithographs (reviewed in the Art-Unton last 
year). Among their recent publications we may 
mention the ‘Concilium Medicum,’ after the 
original oil painting of Herr Geyer, the celebrated 
Augsburg artist.—Munich has received some com- 
— for the great loss of Cornelius and C. 

chorn, by the King having nominated K. Schorn 
(the painter of the ‘ Anabaptists’), and Maurice 
von Schwind (at present residing at Frankfort- 
upon-the-Main) to the vacant professorships in the 
School of Art of the Royal Academy. The Stutt- 
= artist Wenng continues to multiply and to 
mprove his striking specimens of impressions 
without a printing-press. We are curious to see 
this novel mode of reproduction. 

Bertin.—Our medal-engraver, Schilling, has 
again executed two ingenious specimens of his art : 
one is a medal, two inches in diameter, in com- 
memoration of the Protestant General Synod 
of Prussia, held at Berlin, 1846. The reverse 
bears a paragraph from the Holy Scripture, en- 
circled with a Gobelin ornament; on the obverse 
is the figure of Faith, holding a chalice and 
the cross, in imitation of a similar representation 
by the Florentine artist, Andrea Pisano, on a 
bronze door of the Chureh of St. John, Florence. 
The other was struck to commemorate the pro- 

ress of the restoration of the Church of Soest 

the outlay paid from the King’s eerene ae 
ese medals were cast in the celebrated esta- 
blishment of G. Loos. The very able lithographer. 
Gustavus Teckert, has multiplied, by a splendid 
lithograph, H. Ritter’s (of Dusseldor! extremely 
beautiful genre painting, ‘ The Son of the Fisher- 
man drowned’: the original is a gem of 
painting. 

FRANKPORT-UPON-THE-MAIN.—We have been 
much disappointed in our ex n of finally 
seeing the celebrated Dusseldorf painter Les- 
sing settled in our city as the Director of the 
famous Staedel Institution. This admirable 
artist has been induced to remain in his present 

here of aetivity.—Professor Zwerger has com- 
pleted his model of a colossal bust of the late Pro- 
| ae Rotteck, one of the most liberal and en- 
lightened historians and politicians of Germany, 
to be placed in front of the old University at 
Freiburg, in the Breisgau. It will be cast in the 
Royal Foundry at Munich. In the rooms of the 
Staedel Institution we lately admired 8 

Grandfather’s 

















nting, ‘The Judgment of Solomon,’ for th 
pi ( , . on,’ for the 


Be oe Paris. —The pean for oe 
e Artists’ Society is now open. We 
in it many old friends. The former Ex- 
hibition vey nts as an ovation in favour of In- 
, this is in favour of the Vernet family, of whom 
poet ney er son, and (Delaroche’s 
er-in-law) have aur excellent paintings. 
We are preparing a detailed account which we 
shall give in our next number.—-The ration 
of churches is still in full force. Alaux has just 
finished ‘The Apotheosis of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary.’ In the midst of the gilt cupola of a 
church, St. Elizabeth, dressed in the Franciscan 
robes, rises from her tomb escorted by angels; on 
the sides are two colossal archangels with flaming 
swords. The whole is treated with the well-known 
talent of this excellent artist, and adds certainly 
to his renown.——An artist painter and musician 
has just composed a quadrille called ‘‘Satan’s Ball,” 
and has dedicated it to a brother artist, M. Raverat. 
It is said to be diabolically beautiful.——The 
scriptions, 8c. brought rom Niveveh, Dagdad,te,, 
ptions, &c. t from Nineveh, ,&e., 
by M. Lottin de Laval, is now open, and presents 
a most interesting collection to the antiquarian and 
the artist.——-The following is an extract from a 
Corsican :—*The statuette of Napoleon, 
by the Count d’Orsay, ted to the town of 
Ajaccio by Prince idoff, has been placed in 
the great hall of the Hotel de Ville; it com- 
a the Musée Napoléon, given by the Car- 
mal Fesch, and is admired by all foreigners. 
This statuette is a perfect miniature sculp- 
ture; its inauguration has been a veritable féte 
for the town of Ajaccio; the Hotel de Ville is 
filled daily with visitors. It will be easy to un- 
derstand the empressement of our townsmen, 
when we state this small figure is the first monu- 
ment consecrated to the memory of the Emperor 
in his native town.’”-———A concours will be opened 
this month for the painters on glass, for the pur- 
pose of restoring the windows of the Sainte Cha- 
a now repaired, and also of other cathe- 
als.——The School of Fine Arts have elected, 
for the present year, M. David d’Anjers, Pre- 
sident; H. Vernet, Vice-President. 


ITALY.—Romz.—The Germans have had an 
Exhibition of their own works exclusively, which 
was but a very indifferent affair; and their getting- 
up such an Exhibiiion,together with some other lit- 
tle matters, has not tended to make them more po- 
pular with either the French or Englich. Formerly 
the Society of Ponte Molle, of whic pan | were the 
first and ps we Re dg | to all nations; and 
many are the E men who have been dubbed 
knights of the order, Now, this they have 
themselves discontinued, and in consequence many 
of the English refused to take any part in the last 
Civari feast, which, although it went off very well 
would have been all the gayer for the flags and 
banners of the English, as in previous years.—The 
Michael Angelo , of which you have 
heard, was made by a Mr, M‘Pherson; and, if we 
did not live in a day of wonders, this gould not 
have happened: for being in the late Cardinal 
Fesch’s collection, it is only fair to suppose that 
he saw it, and did not detect any merit in it, 
since it was left, with hundreds more, that were 
never placed in the Gallery. Besides, before the 
sale, M. George was sent for from Paris to value 
each picture, and he puts this one down at two 
shillings, at which price it is afterwards refused 
by some dealers who ht nearly all the rubbish 

the collection; but su uently a dealer paid 
for it, and was so well pleased with 


three sh 
his bargain that he did not sell it to Mr. M‘Pherson 
for less than thirty shillings. I do not pretend to 


say one word about the merits of the picture, but, 
as a set-off to all these judges who keep it down to 
shillings, I may say that Cornelius thinks it worth 
any money; and he is not alone, Such wonder- 
ments should, however, be received with caution. 
Valati no sooner sold the 

bought for three pounds, to Lord Ward for six- 
teen hundred, than, in nearly as mysterious a man- 
ner, he discovered an undoubted Titian. 
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THE CRILDREN IN THE WOOD.* 


THE BLECTROTYPE. . 


We have two objects in the introduction of this | 
yprint into the Amt-Union Journal :—first, to 
supply. to our subscribers a fine and agreeable | 
example of Art; and next, so to test the process of | 
ELECTROTYPE as to its — beyond 
result which has not, hitherto, been ar- 
rived at, inasmuch a$ experiments have been tried | 
on a limited scale, or have been encompassed by 
that prevented facts from being ascer- 
tained with nt accuracy. c : 

The capabilities of the electrotype, in the unli- 
mited reproduction of incised metal surfaces for the 
pw om of prigts, seem to have been but little 
tasked save by the Art-Union Society. On the an- 
nouncement of the beautiful process, it was at 
once determinable how far its utilities were avail- 
able ip Art and in Commerce. With respect to 
results obtainable by this means, we have some 
facts to adduce To ae repress all 
doubts of its ‘ 

Like the obstacles standing in the way of every 
new utility, the difficulties opposed to the ulti- 
mate perfection ee. electrotype ae oe wee 
dul le uction of large p 
een cen tees ble; and when 
small ones were attem , no allowance being 
made for the softness of electrotype copper, there 
were many failures in printing. Before means 
were employed for the acceleration of the deposi- 
tion, plates were frequently removed from the 
trough before th acquired a substance suffi- 
cient to withstand the roller. Again, inorder to 
afford them as much suppor: as possible against 
= pone Pte ar o> was eae to 

Pp of printing exactly as it n re- 
mactiiien the engl, having the back rough and 
coarsely granulated; the t of which was, that 
this a caused an inequality of pressure, 
insomuch as to destroy the pri surface of the 
plate, the remedy for whichis to obtain a sub- 
stance. sufficient to admit of the back being filed 
down te an even surface, and then to be left suffi- 
ciently thick as not unduly to yield to the roller in 
printing. 

The process of inducing metallic deposition b 
means of the battery is extremely simple; an 
the public ures, by which the discovery was 
daily illus ave the ie an extensive 
celebrity as a philosophical toy. The apparatus, 
and the means of obtaining results, were so simple 
as to be employed even by prpess entirely unac- 
quainted with the nature of the agent. Still, by 
various hands, various results are producible, and 
very little of the metal produced experimentally 
would at all assist the great end for which we con- 
tend the electrotype is so peculiarlyadapted. We 
have seen, with every generally-known means of 
commanding success, a me produced which 


| Palmer. 


rodu 
| whose hands it was placed, after other a 


much too lengthened for o 





would crumble under the slightest pressure ; and 


this has been so frequently the end of experiments | 


in electro-metallurgy, on an extended scale, as to 
have impressed many inquirers with an opinion of | 
the impossibility of producing a good metal, and 
others with a conviction that the difficulties 
standing in the way of success were so obstinate— 
and that the success itself, even if attained to, 
pr i be of little value—so that, of numbers who 

lves to electro-metallurgy with 
the on of advantage, few have realized their ex- 
pectations with regard to Fine Art. 

We have from its discovery advocated the elec- 
otape as = —— ae in Art, and our 
mos ne hope ustified. In the plate 
"The Children in the Wood, we have insti- 

an experiment anda comparison which esta- 
blish the character of clectsotype metal as equal 
to beaten copper of the best quality for yieldi 
prints—-as well in number as quality; an attesta- 
tion of which fact has been _—- to us by the 
rin iy = whose _ the plates have 
Soon ven, for of testing the elec 
t against the original. mS: 
8 plate was originally engraved by Mr. 
Greatbach, and six electro were made from 
it, five only of which have been used ; and the 
number of impressions which have been struck 
from these five—ten thousand—is certified by the 
printers respectively. 
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These electrotypes were made by Mr. Vaughan 
The first reall mone x result, as a 
large plate, was the, we plate from, Mr. 
Leslie's picture, entitled ‘ “a i lectrs 

type from this was by Mr. P ee. > 
repeat the plate had failed. The time coempled in 
obtaining this facsimile was eight. weeks—a period 


; it 
, 
was, therefore, a great t with . Palmer to 
produce a similar plate ies time, he suc- 
ceeded in reducing the time to fourteen days, 
ducing a plate in every respect equal to that which 
occupied the longer period in . ._ Bor 
large plates, of the size of that in q ./stion, fourteen 
days are understood to be the time ly neces- 
sary, and this is believed to be the minimum: 
there are no known means of further accelerating 
the deposition. This electrotype, it was generally 
believed, would not pass jured through the 
press: it was, however, proved in the usual way, 
and afterwards subjected to an extra power, which 
required two men to draw it; but it withstood this 
severe trial, and came from the press uninjured 
and without. having curled, The nextr uc- 
tion was Turner’s ‘ Modern Italy’ ; and this plate 
when finished was subjected to closest inspec- 
tion by glasses, but no imperfection could be de- 
tected. An impression was compared witha proof 
from the original plate, and the comparison told 
favourably for the electrotype im ons, one of 
which was sent to her Majesty at Windsor—an ex- 
ample of the first-fruits of the discovery. i 
rint was followed by the pendant, ‘ Ancient 
ftaly.” Among the large plates executed by Mr. 
Palmer those most known are the Art-Union 
plates. The first of these was Hilton’s ‘Una’; 
and this was pee reproduced by Mr. Palmer 
after others had entirely failed. This was suc- 
ceeded by Callcott’s ‘ le and the Fornarina,’ 
and Stanfield’s ‘ Castle of Ischia’; and these works 
will demonstrate the —— of the electrotype 
as a minute copyist more clearly than the earliest 
essays, because, in the latter case, the plates were 
perfectly new when copied, and thus each imita- 
tion was fitted for throwing off impressions of the 
quality of proofs. Whereas, on the other hand, 
as, for instance, in the case of the ‘May Day’ 
plate, it was already considered worn out when 
placed in the hands of the electrotypist: hence an 
old plate is by no means a fair test. The original 
late of the ‘ Una’ was engraved by Mr. W. H. 
att, who expresses his opinion of the electrotype 
in a testimonial, of which the following passage is 
the conclusion :—* In fact, if a plate is well elec- 
trotyped before it is worn, I am certain that, out of 
a dozen prints, no engraver could select those 
taken from an electrotyped plate from those taken 
from the original plate.” Columns might be filled 
with similar evidence. 

With respect to this small print, the figures in 
which are wy Mr. Benwell, and the landscape by 
Mr. Westall, A.R.A., impressions of one of the 
electrotype plates, worked by Messrs. Dixon and 
Ross, lie before us while writing. 

They have been taken at various stages of the 

rinting, as, for instance, at intervals of five hun- 
ed: one of the first five hundred, one of the se- 
cond, one of the third, &c. Ona close inspection 
of one of the last of two thousand five hundred it 
does not present that worn agoonenees which an 
Pasar plate generally does after yielding somany 
imp ons—the last impression will, in short 
bear comparison with the earliest impressions, and 
the plate is,. we are assured by the printers, in 
a condition to yield copies yet to the amount of 
many hundreds, and that without any of the assist- 
ance usually afforded to plates when under process 
of working. We have also before us prints from 
the original plate, between which and t of the 
Page a ere is not the most minute percept- 
ible difference. 


The following certificate is from Messrs. Dixon 
and Ross, in which they record their opinion of 
the me ty plates, and declare the number of 
impressions they have drawn from them :— 

“We have taken 5500 im ions (¢. e., 2500 
from each) of the two plates (electrotypes) of ‘ The 
Children in the Wood,’ engraved by Mr. Great- 
bach, and have no hesitation in saying each has 
stood the number equal in every to the 
original plate, or any other original plate we have 
ever —. 

“We have also printed 2500 im ions from 
the original copperplate of ‘ The Children in the 





hae sood equally wel wiki Pet 
“Dizon nit, 

othe teal ee 
“ ; i i > head tale” 
gen cee ce aa 
arid would yield 500 or 1000 more. a 


“H. WILKINSON, Copperplate P, be 
“Jan. 14, 1847.” Prujeau-square, Old Balle, 
Mr. M‘Queen is also printing one of the éleb.. 
tro plates—but has a yet ¥. 
it ; his statement, th » Must be post pi | 
‘We have thus, it will seen, i ter 4 com, 

parison and established a result ‘of the highe 
portance to Art and Art-education. . 
the mere “ collector” is that which has 
been sought to be gratified, and that 
nothing in common—favours no 
of open-hearted intellectuality. great 
of our experiment is this—if we desire a proof 
a fine print the price is five guineas ; if we 
pay for it two or three, as it may be; this is ac- 
cording to the current price of i iS 
we say that, by manne oh thie: peess, the 
might be pet in possession of high-class 
a price of about one-tenth of 
provided, of course, that publishers nsure © 
so extensive a demand as to warrant the under. } 

ing of works which, under any nces 
must involve a considerable outlay. And numbers 


should .not deteriorate quality of i for 
the last print of the h th thous 
be equal in all respects to the first proof. We wish © 


it to be unders that this is not a questic 
low or mediocre taste—any advocacy ? 
trotype as promotive of mediocre Art is 

of support. The certificates we have em 
show the numbers that one yi 
each of these certificates pres only of 
plate; but there have been al six 


electrotyped, a iat oe of x ich , 
usan 7 


making them produce respectively from five hun-” 
dred to mabe xe gy, stn We seay Ove Ss 
steel in returning a number imei | 
in such a result as fifteen thousand > | 
late there would be an appreciable ence 
Cobeas progressive impressions, a difference _ 
much more definite at the end of two or 


thousand more, and so much so at the end of 
few thousands additional as to sendes Sear of 


no value; and here ends the utility of 
Another result of the electrotype would be to 
destroy the ridiculously exclusive preference g 
to “ proofs” —the valee ae _— is ie in- 
verse to the progress of the plate: a8 for instanee,~ | 
a proof from a late, Morghen of —_: 
w Leonardo—-might 
hb 4 


work—say ‘The 


finished, then the value might be seven guineas 
thus graduating inversely. The mor | 
possessing unfinished proofs is an irre taste, 
which, os many aon, see be 
by the collector—upon .other 
aed this false value to certain 
be destroyed by se —— t 
ime any state of a co 
inf itu Further roofs of the value 
means we shall hesestter forward, 
But the production of works of Art 
of the electrotype dless 


is an en 
fitted above every other known means 
ing that knowl ut 


by which at any 
be seprecenied 


of Art, witho Ps 
system of education is perfect. it 

limited thousands we would distribute 

works of all times, but by unlimited sett 6 
sands, The electro is like the 

of some Eastern we cannot 

it seems to bid us ask for y ough Fy 

we have hitherto asked “7 for es of the 
talisman di ing at will of the treasures to 
beautiful, to which, for ourselves, we promise 
have abundant recourse. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE PICTURE CLEANING. 

discussion arising out of the anonymous let- 
re bearing the signature of “ Verax” has 
been continued with a tolerably active war of 
words by a great variety of writers in different 
iodicals and daily — Two days before 
the publication of our last number, an epistle, even 
more lengthy, virulent, and scurrilous than its 
predecessors, appeared in the “ Times.” Almost im- 
mediately afterwards, Mr. Coningham ne 9" fit 
publicly to repudiate any uaintance with the 
gentleman who signed himself “ Verax,” and to 


his personalities. 
“Ignorance” has been pretty freely the yor te oof 
the anonymous slanderers. We shall only 
with these imputations when a proceed from 
i individ such—as Mr. 
Coningham, and the Graduate of Oxford. The 
gentleman first named proposes to en a writer 
who differs from him in opinion, and have him 
« bottled as a natural curiosity.” Doubtless Mr. 
Coningham meant to be witt , and anticipated a 
loud laugh from the Graduate’s class of the ‘rank- 
scented many,” while the equally unworthy joke, 
attributed to the late Mr. about the 
“ Skinners’ Company,” is an unjust aspersion on 
the memory of the dead. If Mr. Beckford were 
living, it would probably be followed by some such 
refutation as that which Sir 
fully extorted in his own case. The assertions and 
counter-assertions of the ies who have min- 
gled in the controversy, if examined by any unin- 
terested individual, would display so singular a 
diversity of idea, as to ensure conviction that 
the various parties bandied words, of the meaning 
of which they were ignorant. When the ‘ Peru- 
we was sold to the National Gallery by Mr. 
kford, he did not escape the charge of ha i 
“skinned,” or been accessory to the “skinning, 
of the forehead of the Virgin; from which he 
was accused of having rubbed off a bandeau, 
with a jewelled ornament. The Graduate comes 
down upon all parties, and declares it is no 
Perugino at all; and that the Guidos are not 
true works of the painter, but that they would 
discredit even his pupils and imitators. Mr. Con- 
ingham’s next assault is on the colour of the 
flesh of the females in the ‘ Peace and War,’ 
which, imbued with the same feeling of coarse hi- 
larity, he compares to a fresh-skinned ‘calf: a low 
joke, which must have been better understood in the 
purlieus of Clare Market, than in the moree t 
vicinity of Belgrave-square. This ure of Ru- 
bens was fora century and a half in one of the 
palaces of Genoa, and we cannot tell what hap- 
ned to it in that locality ; since the Graduate in- 
orms us, he had seen in enice the noblest works 
of Tintoretto painted over with a brush fit for tar- 
ring ships. The picture was cleaned some re 4 
years ago, when by the Marquis of Staf- 
ford; and who can say, at thi h, that it was 
not then toned back by tinted varnishes (the 
g of mouthing scribblers) to a condition that 
called last year for a necessity of seeing what the 
picture really was, underneath the accumulation of 
impurities? But the grand secret has come out, and, 
instead of being a picture wholly painted by Rubens, 
there is evidence of the profanation of a very in- 
ferior hand ; on the left side especially, where the ad- 
vancing female with her turned back, the feebly- 
designed leg, the drapery that envelops her waist, 
part of the crouching satyr, and some other por- 
tions, betray too evidently the presence either of a 
feeble assistant of Rubens in painting the picture, 
or the use of a brush fitonly for “ a ee! to con- 
ceal some accident or injury of a former 
The picture may have lost its monetary estima- 
tion, but the unanimous opinion of our leading 
painters confirms the advan derivable from 
the exposition of its caaaede Canadians new it is 
cleared from the mist and film of prejudiced and 
unlearned connoisseurship. Mr.Coningham goes 
on to say about the Cuyp, that “ the luminous 
colour, the true aérial ve, which can be 
produced by glazing only, and which is so ad- 
mirable in the Italian, Dutch, and Flemish mas- 
ters,” are pronounced useless. Really we may be 
excused if we descend to use the _ 
rance,” in meeting this as of know- 
rodeo of the arcana of Art. are the Ita- 
omer painters of landscape? We should like to 
earn, for hitherto we never heard of any Ita- 








M. A. Shee has so man- | 


A 





lazings. All other Italian painters represented 
landscape as. subordinate to historical composi- 
tion, and the Poussins were French- 
men, not Italians : Claude could hardly forget the 
vapoury climate of Lorraine, nor the 

atmosphere of N . Thus was their 
success in landscape imbibed by early association 
with northern vagueness of distance. Titian and 
Domenichino were not landscape-painters, they 
made landscape secondary to their ; and 
—— this part of their tions possesses 
is the simple deur of the forms of natural ob- 
jects. The “ ate,’’ on to England, 
would not have been struck with wonder at the 
intensity of the blue sky in Titian’s ‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne’ if he could have a little time to 
look at Freee in Italy’s 
constantly gazi e spoliati 
with the tarr brush, or rere over the 
rottings of Fra lico. If he had looked up- 
wards for a few minutes on a sunny day, when at 
—— sete gee have oe Titian’s goes blue 
sky over! not have sported int, on 
his return, that it was not faint and alsial anengh 
in Titian’s picture. 

_ The most successful master of aérial pereeee, 
tive of our day, Mr. J. B. Pyne, the accompli 
pee pio ye perfects his gee he pure 
tints solid colour; sometimes painted on a 
previous rich impasto of white, and never uses 
the slightest g . We all recollect the gle: 
rious picture of the ‘Menai Straits’ in 
year’s exhibition, which was a trium h of aérial 

geotes. But to return to the old masters: 
in spite of Mr. Coningham’s dictum, that true aérial 
perspective is produced by glazings only, look at 
the distances of Claude, the matchless, the un- 
rivalled master of aérial perspective, where de- 
fiance may be — to indicate the slightest use 
of glazing. If Mr. Coningham were anything of 
an artist, or had studied the practical part, he 
would have learned that sings aocuyaee 
of use as warm tones, and would ruin all the cool 
greys of distance. For his instruction, as well as 
or that of all conceited and vanity-crammed con- 
noisseurs, we beg to say that glazings are warm 
tints, and only capable of being so employed, and 
that it is scumblings which are used to obtain cool 
tints. It is surprising there has been no cackling 
about destroying the scumblings 
glazings ; but technical twaddle has not yet ad- 
vanced to this acquirement. 

During the contest, it was untruly and un- 
blushing y asserted that the venerable ident of 
the Royal Academy had ridiculed the drawings of 
Michael Angelo, and of Raffaelle. Mr. Coning- 
ham found, a few days after, that he had over- 
stepped the boundaries of truth, and, in addition to 
his previous renunciation of the gentleman “ Ve- 
rax,’” he had to swallow the bitter abnegation of 
the unfounded calumny on Sir M. A. Shee. The 
worthy President, although advanced in age, was 
not asleep : he came forth like a lion from his lair, 
and by a manly, vigorous, and antinching y; 
tore the veil from the anonymous, of one individual 
at least; and exposed the avaricious and 
animus of a member of the icture-dealing craft. 
Itis so im tto rescue Sir M. A. Shee’s letter 
from the oblivion of the pases of a daily paper, 
that we here reprint it entire. 


“ To the Editor of the Times. 


“ §rr,— Long-continued illness and severe domestic 
affliction have, for a considerable period, renderoe me Wa 
able to attend to my duties as resident of the Royal 
Academy or Trustee of the Natfonal G ; and, as I 
had not in any manner connected with the recent 
controv respecting the alleged injury to the pictures 
in that n,I have been not a ttle surprised at 
the wanton attacks u me which have recently appeared 
in your columns. our correspondent ‘ Veritas,’ how- 
ever, has let out the secret, and exposed the quarter 
— those absurd slanders appear to have 


“ As a Trustee of the National Gallery, I several years 
Se it to be my duty to oppose the 
of Mr. Woodburn to force upon the Trustees, 0 tox 
price, the residue a collection of 
and attractive 


previously withdrawn, and . 
circumstance will, I haveno doubt, satisfactorily enlighten 
the public as to the extraordinary and 
on me, and also, 
nation excited Mr. Eastlake and the Trustees of 
the Gallery, by ‘irreparable destruction’ of the works 
jntrusted to their negligent guardianship. 
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oetaaing Se Oe eo mye] 
select original , Or an er drawing, 
‘Ss ae ee cael somanees or cri! . 

“ From the ridiculously ignorant and shameless state- 
ments of correspondent which I have thus no " 
and to substantiate which will a somewhat less 
interested evidence than that of Mr. Samuel Woodburn, 
1 leave you to jedge, Geena the 
of‘ Vv ’ has been adopted by that man. 


as the two other 
wie hove Seenee wantenty ane Soa alluded to on 


“| regret, Sir, to be thus 
on the notice of the public, but 


ther controversy with any ealer who 
be disposed, in the of slander 
and misrepresentation, to lament that disinterested 
zeal for honour and advantage of his country has 
been disappointed, and that his > have not been 
allowed to shine on the walls of the ational Gallery 


I remain, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Brighton, Jan. 13. “ MaRTIN ARCHER SHEE. 
“] trust, Sir, to your sense of justice for the imme- 
diate publication of this letter in the same conspicuous 
manner in which you have the communication 
which has occasioned it.” 


Pe aoe aos ituredealng ag rom _~ - 
ve no 
slewated their character as.a y; and the dealer 
who sold the ‘Velasquez’ owes to the public 
an explanation, if he cannot give a denial to the 
pleasant history of being the hero of a hoax upon 
the gullibility of the Trustees of the National 
~ We should like to know whether Mr. Farrer 
who sold this picture to the National Gallery, did 
really threaten, as “ Verax ”’ states, to export the 
picture to Holland, when, in fact, it had been 
previously sent , and been brought back 
to England without finding purchaser in that 


country. 

The subject cannot rest, and we sincerely hope 
that an inquiry will take place for the sake of 
Mr. Eastlake. During the virulence of the storm, 
he has wisely refrained from acting Spores 
sem- 


tions, have the tide of calumny. 

word more. It would & ter weight to 
the wholesale desires of “Author of 
Painters,” who says, “ Let be sent to all 
the cities of Italy; let the noble pictures which 


are there be rescued from the invisibility 
and ill treatment which their position too com- 
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WILKIE. 


GEMS OF EUROPEAN ART.—THE ROYAL 
GALLERIES OF EUROPE. * 


As an earnest of our purpose of introducing into 

our Journal as many as possible of the works of 
eminent painters of our school, we seer one of 
the most po of the works of Sir David Wilkie, 
from a work entitled “Gems of Efropean Art,” 
which has now for three years creditably sustained 
itself in public estimation, as bringing forward 
the works of the celebrated men of all schools in 

a form more popularly accessible than that in 
which paney such valuable works appear; and 
not only for promoting a more intimate knowledge 
of wile long famous, was this Serial established, 
but for introdw to public notice the works of 
living artists—such selected compositions as were 
entitled by their merit to mingle with others of 
high class. Thus we find, contributed by our own 
comeel, works of Reynolds, West, Lawrence, Lely, 
Wilkie, Gainsborough, Clennell, Ward (E. M.), 
Herbert, &c.; and from others of the schools of 
all countri ee en uez, 
Correggio, Claude, Rubens, Murillo, Ouyp, Wou- 
vermans, Berghem, Gerard, Gerardet, Douw, &c. 
&c. Thus, in such a diversity of subject and such 
a variety of style, every taste finds abundant gra- 
tification. And this will be evident in the selection 
which has been thus judiciously made with such 
view, This publication has nearly reached its 
thirtieth number—each number containing three 
plates, engraved in a manner not unworthy of the 
very best works, and accompanied with letterpress 
descriptions and biographical notices. Among 
these plates are many from pictures well known 
to, highly esteemed by, the public—so highly, 
indeed, that engravings from them have been pub- 
lished at a comparatively high price,and have found 
an extensive patro . As instanves of this we 
mention: Murillo’s ‘ Flower Girl,’ the original of 
which is at Dulwich—the works of Gainsborough 
in the National Gallery—those of Claude in the 
same collection—of Titian, in the Louvre—and of 
others equally well known on the Continent by 
Gerard, Allori, Vandyke, Correggio, &c., all of 
which have been engraved in dimensions much 
more ample than the size of these ‘“ European 
Gems”; but, although larger, the qualities of the 
pictures are not always more justly represented, nor, 
often, do the most expensive plates preserve faith 
with the originals more scrupulously than the 
plates now before us. We well remember the 
cent works of the Society of Engravers, 

who entered upon, and advanced considerably in, 
the enterprise of engraving in large folio the con- 
tents of the National Gallery, and, when this 
aa work ceased to be published, as- 
tonishment was loudly expressed that engravings 
so exquisite should lack patronage ; but so it was: 
the plates were large, and the labour upon a cop- 
perpl , according to larger proportion, multiplies 
itself not at a simple but at a square ratio, and 

the very limi 


ted number struck off were necessaril 
offered at a high price, and, had they been sold, 
the work had been continued and ended in a man- 
ner to fulfil the promise of its comme .wement. 
But the simple fact is, that the price of Art in 
those days was too high—that the taste was not 


so much advanced as at t, not even so 
much so as to dispose of a number sufficient to 
— the progression of the work. 

n a collection so extensive as the ‘‘ European 
Gems’’—and embracing as they do, examples of all 
schools, of all masters of high reputation—the 
examples of each of the latter are necessarily few, 
and these are, as far as has been practicable, 
his best and most popular works. There is, 
for instance, Reynolds’s ‘ Robinet,’ the original 
of which is in the collection of Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. The subject is well known—a child 
f and caressing a bird upon her shoulder. 
_ on’ to ne c —— the arch 

acter test phase of infantine life, 
and thus ne in painting them as they had 
never been ted before. His style of painting 

children was as the solution of the somethin 
wanting in Art to the happiness of infantine life 
upon canvas ; but this solution, like so many others, 
So ee because we cannot continue Rey- 
—Of Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of the 


* Gems of Art; the Royal Galleries of 
Europe : the best of the best Schools. Edited 
by 8. C. Hall, Eeq., F.8.A., &e. Published by G. Virtue, 





Lady Dover we must also speak as one of the 
most charming of his works—at once a portrait 
and a picture. ‘his composition is well known: 
the y, it will be remembered, is attired in 
black velvet — a material which Lawrence dealt 
with to perfection.—By Gainsborough there are 
‘The Market Cart,’ the well-known picture in 
the NationaiCollection, and ‘The Cottage Door,’ 
in the gallery of the Marquis of Westminster; and 
Gainsborough was essentially an English painter, 
one whose works exercise a more extensive in- 
fluence on our school than is generally believed. 
He never went to Italy, though the works of Mola 
excited a strong wish to visit that country. He 
inted frequently with one of Mola’s landscapes 
before him, but this did not vitiate the stron 
originality of his style. The excellence of bot 
the pictures engraved is so well known as to 
require no eulogy at our hands.—Anothér pic- 
ture from the National Collection we must men- 
tion —that is the magnificent picture by Hil- 
ton, ‘Serena rescued by the Red Cross Knight,’ 
a composition which in masterly power equals 
anything in modern Art. Poor Hilton was one 
of our victims to Historical composition — his 
soul soared too high in the poetry of his art 
to stoop to portraiture, or he might have re- 
tired with an ample fortune. — From the well- 
known sketch by yee in the Louvre, there is 
the famous portrait of Charles; and by all who 
know the freely touched picture it must be ad- 
mitted that the portrait looks better in an engrav- 
ing than in the original. One of the most beauti- 
ful of the works of Correggio is contained among 
these plates —it is ‘The Marriage of St. Ca- 
therine,’ the original of which is in the Mu- 
seum at Naples. In many of the works of this 
painter the figures are foreshortened, and this 
occurs so frequently as to show that this was 
a favourite manner of viewing the figure — one 
in which Correggio showed more power than any 
others of the early painters. ‘The Marriage 
of St. Catherine’ is a charming composition, 
studiously balanced in its proportions of light 
and shadow. The Virgin is on the left holding 
the infant Saviour on her knee, while St. 
Catherine leans forward and receives the ring 
from the infant, who looks up inquiringly into 
the face of Mary, whose head and that of St. Ca- 
therine—both seen in profile—are of surpassing 
sweetness. Another work of this great master is 
the famous Magdalen, which he is said to have re- 
peated more than once. There exist two or three 
repetitions of this figure, all attributed with faith 
to Correggio; the background of one of them 
differs from the others. This plate represents that 
in the Dresden Gallery, of which the story is told 
that it was the property of a member of the house 
of Este, who kept it in a frame of silver ornamented 
with precious stones, and when travelling the 
proprietor had it placed in a case and put into the 
carriage. The picture is small in size, its breadth 
being only one foot six inches, and its height one 
foot two inches. This figure is slightly fore- 
shortened, the lower part of the body retiring in a 
small degree. But it is at Parma where the genius 
of Correggio arose. He was only twenty-four 
years of ane when he executed a‘ Parma the picture 
which still remains in the Monastery of St. Paolo 
—a work which, after many disputes, has been re- 
cognised as one of the most spirited, one of the no- 
blest and most erudite performances that ever pro- 
ceeded from the hand of its accomplished author ; 
and to this composition he w2s indebted for the 
opportunity afforded him of executing his great 
works in the Church of St. John and in the Cathe- 
dral, for the preservation of which, efforts have been 
recently put forth by the authorities of Parma. 
The cupola is the most remarkable of these works 
—a miracle of Art, and without example in its 
riod, after finishing which, Correggio lived only 
our years, dying at the earlv age of forty-four.— 
The selec xample of Titian is that famous 
picture in the Louvre in which Titian himself holds 
a glass, that the principal figure, a lady, may see 
how to dress her hair. It frequently occurs that 
we find a ye ae of one set of features running 
through a ong. series of the works of certain 
painters—and this is the case with the head of the 
female figure, the best and most brilliant repre- 
sentation of which is Titian’s picture known as 
the ‘ Flora,’ in the Venetian Room, in the Palazzo 





Vecchio, at Florence. This picture seems to be the 
established pons asinorum of all painters resident 
| in, as well as visitors to, Florence; as hundreds 





of copies of it have been made, but wi H 
degree of suecess in any of them bn wet, 
picture is as simple as that immediatel get a 
notice; but in this, simple as it is Tizieno Vv 
celli has yet done inimitable things, The - 
head occurs in many others of this unaade 
works in various as » 48 profile, front, three. 
quarter face, &c. e find in the same num- 
ber another admirable and celebrated work by 
an Italian master—that is, ‘ Judith with the Head 
of Holofernes,’ by Allori, of the Florentine school 
better known as Bronzino. It is a small picture 
hanging in the Palazzo Pitti, and 
presenting Judith, a small three-quarter 
figure, carrying the head of Holofernes in her 
hand—the same side being presented to the spec- 
tator, while in the right she grasps the blade with 
which the decapitation has been effected, The 
drapery is yellow, the whole highly finished, and 
the picture in a very fine state of preservation,— 
An example of Rubens is supplied by the 
Collection at Windsor, the subject is ‘St, Martin 
dividing his Cloak.’ This saint was a soldier—a 
fact here alluded to by the artist, who has pre- 
sented him in armour and on horseback, yet hold. 
ing his sword with which he has divided his cloak, 
2 portion of which he hands to the ars, who 
desire also the other half. The composition, like 
all those of this great master, is admirably broken 
by shadow.—And among the most beautiful in the 
selection are the works of Murillo, some of the 
best of which are here—as ‘The Flower Girl’ at 
Dulwich—the most exquisite example of Murillo’s 
genre style—a taste which the Spanish painters, 
unlike those of Italy, indulged, though they pro- 
fessedly were religious painters. e have an- 
other exquisite picture, ‘The Infant St. John,’ 
from the National Gallery, full of that simplicity, 
sweetness, and candour which characterize all the 
works of this most natural painter. Another, by 
Murillo, is ‘ The Ascension of the Virgin’—a pic- 
ture so beautiful that he was called upon to re- 
peat itmore than once. The Virgin is represented 
ascending to heaven borne by cherubim.—This 
notice is of necessity too brief to particularize 
more of these engravings, which really convey a 
very accurate idea of the styles of the vurious 
painters. With a word about Wilkie, we close 
our observations. Among these engravi Aw 


found the whole of Wilkie’s earl i 

pictures which are so well cadenteed by er 
body, and one of which is so well caleulated to 
among the first of the series of valuable engravings 
from valuable pictures with which it is our pur- 
pose to enrich the Art-UNION. 

We had intended, indeed, to have made these 
examples of the great British masters the ground- 
work of an article on Wilkie’s works and A aacnet 
—a duty the discharge of which we shall for the 
present postpone. 

Our subscribers will be aware that the intro- 
duction of this print is in addition to the illustra- 
tions which, of right, appertain to them; these 
—- of his work are supplied to us by Mr. 

IRTUVE; his object being, of course, to 
our readers, as far as possible, familiar with the 
publication, by accompanying our review with one 
of the examples. hile, therefore, he is ad- 
vancing his own object—for no plan can be so 
effective—he is enabling us to essentially to 
the interest and value of our Journal. We shall, 
no doubt, from time to time, have the same agree- 
able mode of exhibiting the merits of a publication 
we may be called upon to notice; but on all such 
oceasions we shall still supply to our a 
the two ORIGINAL prints they are promised wi 
each monthly part of the Ant-UNION. 

It only remains for us to say, that although ex- 
ception may be made to some of the prints con- 
tained in Mr. Virtue’s work, as a whole they 
are of undoubted ex — 
ence to the singularly small cost. It was & 
attempt to produce engraring 80 gooc at a price so 
limited; and we ally hope the speculation 
will have answered the purpose of the enterprising 

ublisher. ‘ 
< We repeat that which we have said so = 
he who makes Goop Art CHEAP 18 & lap oon 


instead of mys yes a in 
chargi its hi an ‘ ’ 

forming the manners, instructing mind, and 
purifying the heart. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN FRANCE. 


VISIT TO THE BRONZE MANUFACTORY OF 
M. M. DENIERE: PARIS. 


manufacture of bronzes may be dated from 
Tap manviy period, having entered largely into 
the construction of gates of ——— ce ee 
of law, &c. among the Hebrews, tians, Greeks, 
and Romans. In the time of the Renaissance, 
extraordinary was the perfection to which the art 
was carried, as evidenced by the works of Dona- 
tello, Ghiberti, Benvenuto Cellini, and others. 
Among the English, also, in the same iods, 
works were executed of no small pretension, al- 
though their claims as works in bronze have been 
less known and estimated, from the fact that the 
were mostly covered with enamelli and il - 
ings. In modern days, the results of the ateliers 
of certain of our sculptors, as of Sir Francis 
Chantrey and Mr. Wyatt, are - well known to 
need particular comment; and we may express 
our sagvet that this beautiful material—which, if 
it stand not well the smoke and other liarities 
of a London atmosphere, is calculated eminently 
for the beautiful decorations of interiors —has 
been almost resigned to the talents of the Ger- 
mans and the French. There are various causes 
at present operating in this country against the 
due evolutions of artistic efforts in reference to 
bronze castings. The principal of these consists 
in the comparative absence of important foundries; 
and there is also a deficiency of workmen pos- 
sessed of the requisite artistic knowledge that 
should guide them in the after-operations on 
which so much of the lustre and delicacy of touch 
depends. In all the more mechanical and chemical 
processes, the already famous energies of English- 
men would soon distance all competitors; but we 
had it from one of the bronze factors of London, 
that to procure efficient and duly intelligent chisel- 
lers was no easy matter; and thus the examples of 
Paris, Munich, and other places, have as yet met 
with little response here—not so much because of 
want of demand for bronze articles, as because 
there is a deficiency of that educated power of 
hand and those perceptions which are required to 
fulfil the wishes of the sculptor, and place his 
modelling in its full value before the public, 

The manufacture of bronze in modern days has 
become eminently Parisian. Calling into meer 
the most celebrated artists, and the most excellent 
workmen, this single branch of art and commerce 
has benefited many ranks, and become an impor- 
tant item in the exports of the French eapital. 
The interest afforded by the working of the bronze 
arises aig from the variety possible in its ap- 

lication; lamps, vases, inkstands, clock-cases, 

ower-pots, dessert plates, and a host of other 
articles of domestic import or luxury, maki 
upon it an equal demand’ with the more eleva 
works of the statuary. Thus, in the higher class 
of its productions, it is grandiose and imposing ; 
in the other classes, it presents ornamental art at a 
low price, combining elegance of form with solidity 
of material. So late only as 1624, this art was 
naturalized in France under the form of the ma- 
nufacture of cannons, since which it has rapid! 
increased in the number of its branches, all tt 
now furnishes the principal towns of Europe with 
the results of its operations, and, respon 
the widely-spread art-culture of the Parisians 
has enabled the humblest is to display 
taste and pratif his inclinations, Thus the houses 
of this class display the small bronzes on the 
mantel-piece, and Paris is becoming crowded with 
public and private durable works of art, in a wa’ 
to rival the possessions of Corinth, Athens, an 
Rome. Nor is this branch of manufacture a sta- 


tionary one, as would indeed be manifest to those | afte 


who reflect that a wide continental sphere of de- 
mand is being made upon one or two centres, The 
Committee of the Exposition of Industry in Paris 
of 1834, 1839, complained of not seeing the more 
industrial department of the art in their exhibi- 
tion, In 1844, on the contrary, the beautiful and 
the magnificent were largely combined with the 


usef 

We will not say that in beauty of design in 
Paris there is not much failure ; a the contrary, 
many of the timé-pieces, candelabra, &c. that 
make so large a call on the bronzists of that 
Metropolis, exhibit, with all the skill of workman- 


ship, beauty of colour, accuracy of form, and even 
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to 
it 
his | ti 





ingenuity of thought, a want of presiding harmony 
over the ee 
interferes to a great extent with the felicity of 
impression they are intended to make on the 
fancy of the spectator. In other cases, also, the 
= ede ee is ees and the — 4 
mprobabili sugges e ornament; there 
den wy mind the satisfaction derived inva- 
riably from such instances of ornamentation as 
leave the mind convinced that, while the pleasure 
of the eye has been a to, the sources of 
durability, security, and other useful qualities, lie 
concealed beneath. 

In colour and casting the Parisian Fabricants de 
Bronze have arrived at a great pitch of perfection. 
Their methods of obtaining the former depend on 
peculiar processes, both in the first and final ope- 
rations. They restore the fire-colour with won- 
derful success, and they produce a t variation 
in tints, from the peculiar green bronze to the 
richest depth of a golden brown. This must have 
struck every one who has visited the different 
collections. As far as it is dependent on the 
casting, namely, on the proportions of the mate- 
tials entering into the composition of the bronze, 
we have gathered that the metal is generally made 
up of the following :— 


NP esis! 6 Os 0. 0.40 82 

a ae ee eer er ae ee ee 18 

es oe . Phe. 6 wet 3 
6: ek oh © eee! 


It should be understood, however, that the bronze 
here indicated is such as is intended for “‘ gilding.” 
If in the bronze there be too much copper, it takes 
more gold ; if too much zine, the fine yellow in the 
gilding colour is lost. For great monuments, such 
as the “‘ Column of July,” it is composed of 





BRS a Osan de ae chm 9 6 5.53 

Pe ae “e She ens 6 1.70 

Bee a tc eeb cere « «6 1.37 
100 


The bronze industry of Paris occupies about 
6,000 workmen; viz., 400 “ri o7K or modellers, 
800 founders, 600 turners, 1, mounters, 600 
gilders, silverers, and varnishers, 1,200 engravers 
or chisellers (ciseleurs), and 600 labourers. Of 
all these, the only dangerous occupation is that of 
the “ gilder.” 

Before introducing some details of one of the 
great establishments of Paris, which will afford our 
readers the means of judging explicitly how these 
extensive foundries are supported, and how their 
manifold operations are carried’into effect, it will 
not, we think, be unacceptable, if we avail our- 
selves of the present opportunity to explain the 
processes of casting, since there are many to whom 
such information not only be new but interest- 
ing. In order to convey these facts, we shall ex- 
tract such portions as suit our purpose, from an 
admirable description oe in Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, to the pages of which we can refer the 
students in our Schools of Design, as to a mine 
of valuable collateral information. 

In the modern bronze nantly, the mould of a 
statue consists of three parts:—1. the core; 2. the 
wax, in which every exterior portion of the statue 
is modelled; and, 3. cement for the shell or mask, 
deriving all its impressions from the wax, The 
core is a rude representation of the figur’ intended 
to be cast, and smaller, in every in propor- 

ons with the calculated thickness of 
metal: if , or having extended parts, it is 
ened 


by means of pieces of iron. 
It is composed of a mixture of um and brick- 
dust diluted to the consistence of clay, and must 
be raised upon a fixed grate, in order that it may 
be thoroughly dried, and for purpose 
rwards mentioned. It is next covered over 
with modelling wax: which should be, in all parts, 
at least an inch thick: this the artist 
tools fashions exactl to the form which the 


ts, and 
his unceasing efforts of the French to improv 


uring in a liquid cement. By the former method 
fe will perceived, every line of the moulding 
must be executed by the sculptor himself; in the 
latter, an artist may, with proper attention to 
copying rena Ay uce in metal a master-piece 
of statuary. either case, we have the entire 
form of the intended bronze composed external] 
acta to this are now to be attached several 
nearly perpendicu cks of wax, inten to 
Seren: eoundentts Se sie padnage of the molten metal, 
as well as vents for 


the formation of the shell or outer covering is 
proceeded with : it is composed, in the first layers, 
of a mixture of ee old white crucibles, very 
finely powdered, » and moistened to about 
the consistency of cream: this is carefully spread 
several times over upon the wax, so as to fill eve 
indentation, and cover every part: to th 
composition, earth and horse-dung are afterwards 
added ; and, lastly, a thick coa' of these two 
materials only islaidon. The whole is now firmly 
fixed to the grate by means of uprights, and bands 
of iron embracing the shell at intervals. Every 
sami ha been taken to secure the sta- 

ility of the mould, a fire is kindled under the 
grate, and the wax melted out, leaving the space 
which it occu to be filled with the metal. 
When, however, the mould is prepared in several 
parts, from a model first accurately formed in 
gypsum, and afterwards cut up into sections of 
convenient size, the pieces may be dried sepa- 
rately. The mould being thoroughly dried, is, 
whether entire or composed of several pieces, 
percents — of ome one the casting pit, 
an put er and properly pi . 
it is carefully surrounded with med » ie, the subject 
be too big to allow of the mould being thus lifted, 
then all the preceding operations would have to 
be carried on in the pit. The mould being thus 
placed, and gutters made from the furnace to 
communicate with the different conduits leadi 
to various parts of the statue, the metal is suffer 
at once to flow into and fill the mould, which it 
does almost instantly. As it is difficult to obtain 
very large statues perfectly sound, they are some- 
times cast in several pieces, which are afterwards 
united by pouring metal, in a state of fusion, 
along the joints. The work, whether cast at once 
or in sections, is finished by cutting off superfluous 
portions, and chiseling the different parts: after 
which the surface is sometimes rendered of uni- 
form appearance by the aid of some composition, 
pronndt 2 to the taste of the artist. 

The bronze foundries of the French metropolis 
are the most interesting of its many curious 
hts, some of them are vast establishments. 

umerous as are the spr of this depart- 
ment of industrial wealth ‘aris, we sball se- 
lect, in illustration of our present notice, the one 
resented by the ateliers and show-rooms of M. M, 

NIERE, with a careful inspection of which, an , 

explanation of the therein employed, 
and every facility for our artist, we were most 
obligingly favoured. M. Deniere is decidedly the 
first among the Fabricants de Bronze. His repu- 
tation indeed is European—a prima facie evidence 
that it is as well deserved as it is widely spread. 
To achieve this, he has taken care to adopt the 
most unerring means; not content with the mere 
lustre and workmanship of the material, he has 
seized upon the aid of those talents for d 
which: the wisdom of the Government and the 
cordial co-estimation of the manufacturers have 
called into being in Paris. We learn, indeed 


from-a Mr. H. J. Townsend—former! , 
noticed rey ws hited * next to the Govene 


ment School, the most important, from its objects, 

its number of mo gen aie 

e 

is the “ Ecole Com- 

“Thefact,” | 
this 






































chi and chiseled with an accuracy, united 
with artistic grace, that elicited a wish to know 
where such artificers acquired so perfect a com- 
ehension of the qualities of design. I was then 
‘ormed that the bronze-founders, anxious to 
improve their wor had established this 
« Ecole Communale,” which, producing good re- 
sults, was taken up in a spirited manner, and 
made what it potte by the egy of Paris. 
Unpretending and wor in its structure, 
yet ininable are the means -' Ler ap hae 
general arrangements corresponded wi ose 0 
other schools of design, except in the predomi- 
nance gi Life. — figure 
the Antique and the Life. Many oi the 
Srwvings cael in this department were on the 
walls, and would do credit to the students of any 
Academy of Art.” 
With workmen thus educated, therefore, and also 
loying the talents of the most experienced ar- 
tists for his designs, the models of M. Deniere are 
executed withexcellent taste. Moreover, the bronze 
manufactured at his own fi is of the best mix- 
ture. Previous success has induced him to neglect 
nothing which can add to his reputation by the 
perfection of his productions. Hence the cause 
of his continued triumph. In the Exposition of 
Industry, 1844, he exhibited about a dozen pieces 
of a dessert service, executed for the Duke of 
Orleans, the whole service being a most exquisite 
collection of eighty pieces valu 
All the first 





at 250,000 francs. | 
obtainable at the Exposition of | 


Industry are his, and he is also a decoré of the | 


Legion of Honour. 
Vivienne display 
our limits in delineating, on a large scale, 


His show-rooms in the Rue | 
at riches. Although we have 


many fine products of this celebrated manufac- | 
turer, such cuts are necessarily but inadequate | 
representations of the reality. M. Deniere’s work- | 


shops are situated at No. 9, Rue d’Orleans au | 


We had the satisfaction, accompanied 
by his principal designer, M. Grillat, to whom 
our best thanks are due, of going over the whole; 
and we are thus enabled to give a description of 
this very interesting establishment. The work- 
shops take up the three sides of a large yard, and 
are principally on the ground floor. On the first 
floor, four large rooms, on all sides divided into 
square compartments, contain the mode/s belong- 
ing to the establishment; these are in number 
eight aeeenehe of different kinds ; Ea | which (by 
composing some, decomposing o 8), are pro- 
duced about thirty thousand various articles. To 
the perfection these models, which may be 
likened to the type-casts, taken from wood blocks, 
the following process is n :—First the de- 
sign is made; then a mould in plaster is executed, 
and this being taken to the foundry and cast, is 
handed over to the ciseleur of models. A large 
model is cast in different pieces. After the requi- 
site moulding, it is disposed in order to return to 
the » where another perfect cast is made, 
which serves to reproduce the article whenever it 
is demanded, This of course is necessary, since 
if the cast were made from a plaster model it 
would soon be worn out. In this rough state the 
article is transferred to the different workshops of 
the Pps chasers, gilders, bronzers; and last) 
to mounters, who put the pieces together. It 
is then ready for sale, M. Deniere has provided 
separate and extensive apartments fox the ra- 
— — finishing, turning, chiselling and gilding: 
an re are, moreover, accom tions on his 
premises for the ~ 
poetaatigns, whieh are afterwards made to com- 
oo = objects of commerce in which his 
Syn manufactures are em 





stock of the marble and crystal | 


ployed. The atelier | 


is applied to the | 


, r that the efflu- 
the mercury and acids used in the 


be rendered less noxious—an im- | 


accomn- | 


here v 
of “ ciseleurs,” we 
number employed 

: has in his pay about 
ahem 

Forge. Th 





for work executed at their | 
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When we mention that, in addition to such ma- 
teriel, M. Deniere also gives play on the same 
premises to a steam-engine in the manufacture of 
silver spoons—that he is anxious in all his e- 
ments to attend to the due ligh and ventilation 
so ne to the comfort of his workmen—and 
that he searches with diligence for the most ad- 
mirable means by which true design can be made 
the adjunct of his manufacturing operations, the 
reader will form some adequate conception of the 
interest afforded to the visiter by the magnitude, 
liberality, and fine taste “ws in the conduct 
of his great establishment. His example forms. 
indeed, an excellent illustration of the success and 
fame which attend the combination of great prac- 
tical sagacity with the high desire and the ability 
to achieve the union of Art and Manufacture. 

Having thus introduced a Tc description of 
the means employed by M. Deniere, we shal] now 
exhibit various sketches of objects manufactured 
under his direction, and make such brief com- 


> 

Th, 
\é 

» 





ments on their design as may hel enfor: 
pro syd ss these commendations - ae 
, © Urst present to the notice of our readers 
design which tends most th canine 
our Me ot r the dion ~ and 
taste of M. iere. It is a cloc composed 
figures suppo ing a vase, of which cas petpen tt 
as a revolvin; The style is pure Renaissance, 
rich in detail, even to the serpent, which, twi 
among the me * gon designates the march of 
—pregnant with meaning and interesting playful 
fancy. The elegance of the design declares itself 
at once, even in the wood-cut,—a result partly de- 
pendent on the play of line, the exquisite 
portions, and the agreeable effect of light and 
- These are efforts of invention, which if our 
students in Somerset House were properly stimu. 
lated, would be rivalled if not s ; and we 
have yet to learn, that where the “ elements” have 
been mastered, a little taxing of invention is inju- 
rious to the due exercise of other faculties! 
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‘his is a pretty design for a dessert sex 
The child is Le! Mave bronze, sometimes gilded. 
The spreading cup of the salver above the head 
of the boy, the slender stem, and the twisted ra- 
dicles of the base, are well conceived. In light 
and shade, as well as in the external lines of its 
composition, it is indeed a peculiarly happy hit, 

taking, as it does, of the principles of con: 
struction of many beautiful plants. 


service. | The two following bed-chamber candlesticks are 
both very agreeable in the general forms of their 
In the first, which is of rocaille 











There is, perhaps, no branch of industrial art 
which the French have more assiduously laboured 
tv. associate with Fine Art, than that which sup- 
plies objects for the dessert table. In England, 
also, this very desirable object has of late received 
much attention from our manufacturers: of whose 
decided improvement we have, from time to time, 
given conclusive examples. 

Of the subjoined candlesticks, the lizard-stem 
eager graceful proportions, with an ugly base. 

‘he other, rocaille vag s is not good in con- 
struction. But of the three, we prefer the ex- 
ample with the leopards and the ivy ornament 
running up the shaft, and terminating in a capital 
of goats’ heads. Its wide base renders it firm 
and secure, (a matter of 
very essential importance) 
and corsequently permits 








of more delicate and graceful dimensions in the ta- | assists 
pering stem. We saw many specimens of this class. | com) 
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composition. 








pattern, the handle is happily conceived, but 
— sufficiently —— to the main ob- 
ject. The claws of the griffin would have been 





better if placed on the edge. The pattern of the 
candlestick is of common execution, which foils 
the excellence of the work. 

Of the succeeding, though open to a degree 





of censure as to the original application of the idea, 
the approbation is less reserved. There ht 
with advantage be more curve in the handle; but 
the whole composition is very graceful. 

Perhaps among the whole collection of M. 
Deniere’s models, design hasnot been applied with 
more success than in the various salvers, which 
we here present. They are intended to form parts 
of a dessert-service. The bowls. consist of glass 


or pee, according to taste, and the handles 
and other ornaments are gilt or bronze. In the 
fifth, vine fes- 
tooning is ap- 


SEE 


nity 
iat 
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The use of the study of flowers is carried to a 
great extent among the French designers. They 
are the sources of many of their eh, vagy ¥ thoughts 
in ornament, — having been familiar to 
the minds of the stu- 
dents, by careful co- 
pies from nature in the 
various Schools of 
Design. However con- 
temptuously certain 
authorities Wy ll 
design ma: wn 
upon the Seutle flow- 


in their search for the 
lessons of beauty sup- 
plied by Nature, and to 
endeavour to enrich 
his fancy with such 
images as they suggest. 
charm produced by the skill and taste with which 
part is executed in the workmanship of the 
orightad by the hands of M. Deniere’s employés. 











French artizans are so un- 
rivalled—the artistic feeling of the manipulation. 


It is in this that the 
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Much of the elegance consists in the union of 
je or glass, with gilt or bronze ornament. 


into minute de of the working of foliage. 
Herein of course, as we have often 
inted out in this 
journal, the educa- 
tion of the Artizan in 
the drawing schools 
of France has pre- 
red him for fol- 
owing out the indi- 
cations of the De- 
signer; the inventive 
power of the one, and 
the practical know- 
ledge of the other, 
being thus brought 
into most harmoni- 
ous and effective co- 
operation. What may 
we not expect when 
mcr nese 
e sh, now pro- 
verbial shall, throu 
the exertions of well- 
directed schools of 
design, be guided by 
a perception of the 


= | artificers, purs' the dictates of artistic taste 
n 





the succeeding examples of salvers, for instance, beauties which the higher intellect—the fancy— 
the supporting portions of the structure are of | of thoroughly-educa: designers will have set 
metal, together with the ornamental festoons, | before them! We see that wherever, in the Con- 


tinental Schools of Art and De- 

sign, the age cultivation of 

taste has been looked to mainly 

as the stimulus to the progress 

of Industrial Art, arrangements 
A have been made which facilitated 

the study of design, and famili- 

arity with the t works of 

ancient days, on the part of mere 

workmen; while 

the most extend- 

ed point of the 

scale of artis- 

tic acquirements, 

was held up to 

those, to whom 

the power of pro- 

ducing original 

works may have 

offered the means 

of relinquishing 

wholly or in part, 

their original me- 

chanical occupa- 

tion. It is this 

constant fusion “ 

of the objects 


odes, and handles; while the bowls themselves, | of general life with the pursuits of art, that 


of a 


of porcelain or glass, admit of great variety | induces such wide-spread recognition of its 
ptation in regard to form and colour. In| practical value; and thus every individual ca- 
pacity readily discovers 


the degree which is most | 


suited to its own exer- 
tions. Thus, as in Paris, 
re ding eacep of a par- 
ticular branch of industry 
becomes duly served, and 
while siz thousand work- 
men are employed by the 
bronzists alone, a select 
body of four hundred per- 
sons carry on the art- 
sa from the hum- 
blest effort to the highest 
amount of modelling 
power—whose works are 
again rfected in the 
bronze by the educated 
a and skilful 

and of one thousand two 





hundredgravers or chasers | 


of metal. To appreciate 

fully the consequences of 

this, it must ever be care- 

fully borne in mind that 

in this artment — the 

working of metallic de- 

signs—the difficulty or 

impossibility of restoring 

what is once cut away, 

calls for a knowledge of 

the exact point at which 

chasing of the and other constituents of | the mechanical clearing of the artist’s work should 
whether natural or conventional, | cease. Otherwise, mere “surface” will take the 
place of higher feeling, and a design full -of 


valuable conception will be frittered away into a 
mawkish piece of furniture —just as the best drama 
may be spoilt in the acting ! 
f the accompanying examples of handles the 

design is inge- 
nious. In the 
lower part the 
head forms an 
effective base, 
with which the 
other parts are 
combined b 
means of well- 
arranged lines. 
_ The annexed 
isa vi ree- 
able = of the 
form of the 
dolphin. The 
twisted _ tail 
constitutes a 
good support 
and the roun 
mass of the 
head incorpo- 
rates well with the bulk of the pedestal. 

This is the corner of a pedestal to a centre-piece 
for a dinner service. It forms a support to the 
female figure holding a serpent, represented on 








the other block, The ornament looks rather 
heavy and clumsy in its detached condition, but 
this disappears on its junction with the weight it 
is designed to bear. 
The perfection of 
the modelling and 
working of the figure 
is an important in- 
gredient in such a 
piece of construction, 
sothatasmall diagram 
can only barely give 
the bearing of the 
lines. But the art- 
wer engaged by M. 
Deniave ways in- 
sures the most tho- 
rough execution of the 
human form, at least 
as to proportion and 





eneral truth of out- 
Re: The ability to de- 
sign the human ter 
being a very wi ~ A 
spread accomplish- 
ment among the cha- 
sers of Paris, the mere 
handiwork reflects at 
once the knowledge 
by which it was in- 
fluenced.In someof the 
Parisian bronzes, it is 
true, the effort at sur- 
face, indeed, is allowed 
to foregothe sufficiency 
of detail, and the 
markings of the body 
are too much slurred 
over. This, however, 


e 





is an error rather of ided 
taste than of power; and may be easily 8 
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This handle to a 


accompanyi a oe is 
the general play of lines. 


ht andgraceful; the 
“Te eum only to exhibit 


‘ 


A supporting angle from a slab, agreeable in 
form and appropriate to its purpose. 





Another corner-piece, the —— of which 
is well contrived, the wings y means 
of attachment. The general curve also 


is elegant. 





With this and the succeeding 
the list of these bracket-like forms, in th 
hands of M. Deniere are made applicable in a 
diversity of instances,—a method by which the en- 

















oa ing manufacturer is enabled to repay him- 
sel for the vast original outlay in designs. 








The following is a borrowed but 
te eS 

with re- 

ference to a new 


dent on the skil- 
Fay ye sur- 
such expe- 

dients, ially in 


herein view, andthe 
French modellers 
are peculiarly dex- 
terous in availi 
themselves of them, 
and of other means 
of producing variety 
of texture in the 
bronze, Wherever is 
required that sharp- 
ness of execution, 
which arises from 
knowledge of the thing an nate ae 
act know e of the thing to be resen e 
French succeed to a marvel, Hy ; 





the we have |. 





not unreservedly place the first specimen, which 


still makes a most 


viewed with all the sibvasinges 


in the metal. Itisa 
caille, Louis XV. 


though rich, The do not bear 
well.” The corbelile or basket, 


France 


would of course favourably affect the coup d’@il. 


generally filled in 


y 





— 
















ver, we can- 


when 

of execution 
oo of pony “lasing, 
it is not » 

there burden 


at the centre, is 
with flowers, which 
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the griffins here are not 
only ue, they are 
y—a_  conse- 
quence which is opposed 
to the true objects of 
desi in any style, 
and will never bea likely 
result where the de- 
signer seeks the proprie- 
ties of combination in i) 
the study of the struc- _ {i 
ture of the animals, 2.5 
whose forms invention Y77@ 
essays todelineate. This, (//A' 
however, en passant. \§\ 
The general effect is 
oe 
e following table 
candelabrum hasa white 
marble pedestal, with 
the other portions either 
in bronze or gilded.— 
Here again, with the 
exception of the altar- 
like base, which oddly consorts with 
the natural ornamentation above, we 
have every praise to bestow. It is true, 
that the growth of the lily has been 
pon once inverted without any ne- 
— “ the forms yo y ob- 
tained amply compensate, and present, 
with the Solsent an admirable compo- 
sition. Beautiful as is this invention, 
there is some inattention to the feli- 
citous pursuit of an idea of orna- 
ment obtained and produced from 
Nithe tily, with its 1 d tapering 
e lily, ts long and tape 
stem, the regular alternation of its 
leaves, its graceful buds, and its ele- 
gant coronal of blossoms, is an ex- 
quisite type for exercising the powers 
of an ornamentist. 
The examination of these three or 
- candelabra leads to a —, on 
e ve at importance of weighing 
well mot alane Ge helene of lines as 
regards the general form, but the due 
disposition of the parts as regards 
quantity. Since the greater portion of 
the ornamentation is but the result of 
an effort to enrich these essential first 
conditions of the manufactured pro- 
duct, it is manifest that an absence of 
judicious arrangement of the above- 
named requisites may be atoned for, but 
cannot be remedied, in the subsequent 
decoration. In the first of these speci- 
mens itis evident that much of its 
beauty has been at once attained in the 
choice of its proportions. The con- 
struction of the object having been 
arranged in thorough accordance with 
its special yepeee Se elevation of 
the portion from whence the light is to 
flow, and the secure firmness of the 
candelabrum in regard to its weight 


and se base, the metric 
lines ro be found to elciain the 


design greatly 
uisite of 
vacloty of tn lectios in the lattes, lenibansa wee 
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The above cut, indeed, presents a of no 
small beauty the separate portions ot ontch 
distinctness of purpose with harmony of idea 
and gracefulness of general outline. The truncated 
column, the Bacchic figure, and the 

from whence the rich flowerets branch out, 

an admirable grow 


ping. 
The pedestal of white marble fi its 
sey that 
e 


weight, a useful counterpoise to the 

complete this beautiful inverted 

effect of the light when shed from must be 
The ornaments are bronze, or the 

also is made to vary in size ; fd, a. 

variation of the estal, new are 


ensures an artistic interest in 

of re-combination. 
The six-branched chandelier presents, on the 
= nang be example of pure renaissance ; it 


: t to the clock wi sevelving 
and is, tke that, complete in ite idea a. 











again is an appeal to the floral world, 
anal full of richness of effect and beauty 


of composition. 











eution. We greatly admire this design, which per- 
fectly unites amy mene of purpose with beauty of 
arrangement an 

In i 2X statistics we have 
a of the bronze manufacture in Paris, 


e number of it the quan- 
tity of thought 1 ‘cdnene, and the amount 
0 it ed by the 


eee as provi 
avidity with which its products are bought 
hout Europe, it cai scarce- 
ly to occur to the Mnglish 
manufacturer how it ago an 
aid Art can bring to his Capital ; 
4 while the gen reader re- 
7 joice in the means indicated, 
whereby the mind of man be- 
comes the source of good to his 
fellows—as fruitful in the satis- 
faction of their bodily wants as it 
is conducive to the refinement of 
ideas and — of character. 
Such pursuits, indeed, as we have 
seen are required for the due eli- 
mination of the works in bronze 
constitute no unimportant share 
of that practical national educa- 
tion which is effected out of 
poses = but ao — 
ro origina em. 
Set our rulers, therefore, regard 
the Schools of Design with this 
enlarged view, not merely as mi- 
nistrants to a proved requirement 
of the nati commerce, but as 
a constant source of that enlight- 
enment in Art, which seldom rests 
Noe ne with Sesser 
but is led, step by step, from a boy- 
top Uigher end Mighsr cigeeca- 
toa er an er a 
ton ef the excellence eda 
and the faults of self: hence to that 
source of good — the desire to 
posed that of this great body of 
to great y 0 
employés, in ~ presen French 
commerce alone, ter part 
are insensible to the t beauties 
which delight the mindsof others! 
On the con , we hope we — 


ducer labour with the best effects, 
and the morale of the community 
is contributed to, no less than the 
public wealth. 

Neither should it be forgotten 
that in France all these exertions 
of individuals would be ai un- 

roductive focus of artistic power, 


ee oe he cxttasl obactons, he 
it of the , 
our of pictures, 











culcation of impure taste in d » for where the 


few examine and condemn, the thousands are in- 
vag See ignorant and unreflective admiration. 

object of this Journal, is to stir up, as far 
as its influence extends, a — among 
our own Manufacturers. 
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LEONORA. 


FROM THE BALLAD OF BURGER. 


4 AN Draw» By D. Macuisz, R.A. Enoaaveo sy J, Toompson. { = 
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volume consists, contains an ved border— 
novel, tasteful, and beautiful. Th 


e subjects se- 
; lected by Maclise, are —Leonora ding Wok her 
y | dream; Leonora watching in vain for her lover 


the home-come warriors ; Leonora “ra 


ion | against ” the moth fi her 
| Being chia the arrival of her lover on bis demon. 


steed at the door; the fli accom: ed 
a be gy yes ne 


i of ts; the discovery 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Roya Acapemy.-- Mr. Howard is, at 
the age of seventy-cight, about retire from the 
« active duties” of his position as Secretary to 
the Royal Academy ; we cannot describe this ar- 

ent as in any degree a loss to the Royal 
‘Academy, the profession, or the public; although, 
from his advanced age and long services, he 
undoubtedly entitled to high consideration 


res 

Gn the 20thof January, J -P. Knight, Esq., 
elected “Deputy Secretary”; and there 
no doubt that, in due course, he will 
Howard’s successor in the most important 
of Secretary. This appointment cannot 
give general satisfaction ; Mr. Knight is not 
an artist of high ability and wide repute: he 

tleman of great energy and activity and 

Ceciness habits—so rarely the t of 
talent. We trust, also, to find that is one of 
those members who, not being wedded to ancient 
habits and prejudices, ean see the necessity for 
such “reforms” in the Academy as may ' en 
its position, augment its power, and increase its 
utility. 


EB. *8 
owe PEsd Ee: 


He will have the means of rendering great 
service to the profession and to the public as well 
as to the body of which he becomes the “ mouth- 
piece” : let us earnestly hope—as we may indeed 
confidently anticipate — the WILL may not be 
wanting. A better choice could not have been 
made. 

Me. Harpine and Mr. Strong have both 
retired from the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours; they are both candidates for election 
into the Royal Academy; and, as that Society de- 
mands as a qualification for membership that the 
candidate shall be connected with no other Society 
in London, they have been compelled to — 
membership of the one to become eligible for 
membership of the other. We may have our own 
opinion as to the wisdom of this course; there is 
an old adage which tells us not to throw away 
muddied water until we are quite sure we can ob- 
tain pure ; and Messrs. Harding and Stone — 
cellent gentlemen and accomplished ts 
though they be) may have to wait long for their 
reward for desertion of the co of their 
up-hill course. But this q on concerns 
merely themselves; not so the principle involved : 
it may be politic—possibly just—in the — 
Academy to refuse copartrership with an . 

of whoseinterestm —- stowedelsewhere ; 
ut itis manifestly unju and grossly absurd to 
rule, that, as long as such artist is a member of 
another Society, he shall be deemed ineligible even 
for proposal for admission into the Royal Aca- 
demy ; surely, it would answer all right purposes 
to require that, if elected, he shall from such 
other Society previous to his diploma be 
signed. This is one of the laws of the Roy 
Academy that had its origin in a dark age; to 
a is 3. discredit and a degradation. It 
might have n accounted for — h even 
then hardly excusable—when two vival fosietios 
were pit against each other, and each hated 
the other—the one imagining it could succeed only 
by the other’s ruin; but in these days of greater 
enlightenment and liberality, the love of Art, and 
desire to see it prosper everywhere, should dis- 
place such miserably contracted views. The So- 
ciety of Painters in Water Colours will suffer 
materially by the loss of two of its most efficient 
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: 
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"rms Bay Hoe distinguished 

HE Rev. HuGH SToWsLL, a 
opponent of the Roman Catholics, has, we per- 
ceive, been bi Art to the aid of the cause he 
advocates: he has l at Manchester 
against “‘ Popery,” taking for text Mr. Her- 
uur’ painting of the memorable ‘ Acquittal of the 
Seven ishops’—an event which consummated the 
formation in England. It is no part of our 
duty to discuss religious topics in our columns ; 
but we record this fact as one of a very singular 
ered according to the reverend lecturer, Mr. 
: rev cri hes, commennanees in a manner that 
im high honour, the t vietory of Pro- 
testantism over “‘ Popery”’ van normed ap eet 
Weapon to those who consider the of the 
Roman Catholics prejudicial to a and dan- 
erous toa state: laying such advocates as the 
v. Hugh Stowell, under infinite obligations while 











arerbume ce serena: bitterly: although 
80 we may 80 > 

no doubt honestly—opposed. We do not imagine 
that Mr. ’ reverend 
lecturer with a weapon 80 for his 


obligations by other reverend tlemen. 
His picture of the , ‘Ridley and Latimer, 
burnt at Smithfield, 
po nege Nh yMne seoes is published by Acker- 
mann, and the us contest for liberty of con- 
science at Westminster, will no doubt become 
ho d | Domne Sede he pe 
w much controversy ma espe- 
dally where the artist cad the perth: are both 
“ terribly in earnest.” 
Tae Picrvre or ‘Tarquin AnD LvcreTIA,’ 
by Titian, rejected by the Trustees of the National 
ery on its first arrival in England, has been the 
subject of much controversy—as to the propriety of 
exposing to public gaze a work, confessedly of 
High Art in execution, but of a depraved character 
in ayo It is too notoriously true, that the 
— enetian to the impure feelings of 
tiousness, in more than one instante, by the 
display of female form, achieved with the most 
consummate skill. These aberrations are usuall 
concealed in privacy, and valued only for th 
artistic excellence—mingled always with regret. 
To place such a a as the ‘Tarquin and 
Lucretia’ in the public Gallery of the British Em- 
ire would be nothing less Ganon 008 of rene 
uency. The picture was possessed by CharlesI., 
and included in the purchase he made of the gal- 
lery of the Duke of tua. At the dis n of 
the ryt pictures by the Commonwealth it found 
its way into the collection of Monsieur Jabach, of 
Paris, who afterwards with the whole of his 
pictures to the King of France. Here it remained 
unseen in ag Saran = 
a century: eeli of prop 
on the gust ofthe French authorities, charged with 
the care of the public works of Art, never having 
suffered it to be hung on the walls of their Na- 


tional Gallery. It to have been with- 
drawn from its hiding- by Joseph Bonaparte, 
but how, and under what circumstances. 


may be 

easily guessed. After his death it was offered for 
sale in E me npeim Christie Manson, 
and at public auction was bought in at 10650 gui- 
neas. Subsequently it was purchased the 
dealer Niewenhuys, who dis of it to Mr. Co- 
ningham, in whose it now remains, 
This géntleman is said to have obtained it for an 
amount of 2000 guineas in the way of exchange for 
other pictures, perhaps with the addition of a sum 
of money. That is but of little moment, al- 
though “ Verax” makes the non-purchase of the 
‘ Tarquin and Lucretia’ the principal greané of 
his attacks on the Gallery, it is believed that he 
does so without any euaeney Som Mr. Coning- 
it to the Trustees 


of the National since he possessed it, nor 
— has he any inclination to disembarrass ‘ 
of the acq 


tions, by in their skilful 
artists; we have recently met with a case of even 
more than the merit; a enti 


pointing, as the world goes round, to the hour- 
Piass, from which the sand is beginning to descend; 
while sylphs are h the in-coming of the 
ear ; at the base of the picture are mourn- 
Ing. over the hourglass s It would be 
t to convey an idea of the elegance and 
high f with which a trite subject has 
e design, humble as its 
and commonplace h its are ie 
SG ahappr eaert of us. It is pleasant to 
that the picture is associated with words not un- 
worthy so admirable an illustration. 

Tue Counci, or THE SOCIETY OF Arts have 
offered a small premium—five guineas—“ for the 
best original pattern of a paper-hanging for an 
ordinary sitting-room, to be printed with not ex- 


f 





licants, took place on January 7; when twenty- 
cases were taken into consideration an 
relieved by grants amoun to £320: the whole 
amount of funds at the the disposal of the Council, 


but mere et did very inadequate relief to the 


month, a private “‘House Dinner,” similar to 
those to Mons. Guizot and other distinguished men, 
al loyel Leokomicions and eminent ccbutite 
pal ani t — 


establishment, and gave en’ e 
pred = we tpt) me insti- 
promotion o terature, and 

to those whose works or : tere 
it a matter of to belong to it as 


members. It fosters and s 
an beams world, It is the 


schoolmaster 
time since, was “ abroad”’! and who, in the indul- 


gence apparently of this rambling , is 
cpt noglet the genius trugg ling orplercng 

of his 
image amy seh ora ee, Or 


is 
idee te it; but itis a great incentive, 


i 
and its respect is a good example. To show an 
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CQUISITION oF MuRILLO.—We are in- 
that Mr. Buchanan has succeeded in 
a of one of the most capital 
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vation and lustre of colour. Two other mag- 
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lover of High Art are fully due to Mr. Buchanan 
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this fresh proof of his patriotic enterprise by 
‘fe importation of a abié in the empha- 
tic words Soult, “ Vaut seul une 
provinee.” , 

Aat-Usion or Lonpon.—Sir John Jervis, 
y-General, has been added to the 


the Attorne 
Committee of this Society, in the room of George 
- *"hiherah wn, o> aot 


Morant, sia, Moeenaee. 
understand the learned gentleman is in any 
other way associated with Art, there are many 
reasons why this selection may be advantageous. 
A subject of much interest is under consideration : 
the Society has it in contemplation to produce a 
Book with illustrations on ned by many 
leading British artists, and ved by our best 
wood-engravers. This would be a boon of great 
value, and we cordially hope the project will be 
carried out : independent of other considerations, 
it would very materially aid our engravers on 
wood—giving them an y to show what 
the ean do, when proper atronised ; and we 
feel sure they would do duty better than 
the line engravers have done theirs. Our artists 
in this t are second to no others in 


: y ings of a high order 

produce engravings of a order. We be- 
lieve the Committee could devise no plan so likely 
to promote the interests of British Art, or to give 
greater satisfaction to their subseribers. The 
volume to be illustrated is not, we believe, de- 
termined. We would suggest to them Sir Martin 
Shee’s “‘ Rhymes on Art,”” and have no doubt the 
permission of the venerable President may be 
readily obtained. 

Enoravines Arter Ary Scurrrer.—It is 
stated in ‘The Atheneum” that Mr. Grundy, 
the respected printseller, of Manchester, is about 
to publish engravings after two of Scheffer’s most 
famous works, This is a mistake ; the publishers 
are Goupel et Vibert, of Paris ; and their agents in 
London are Gambart, J and Co. 

Eron Cotiacr.—The tion of busts in the 
upper schoolroom of this establishment has re- 
ceived an addition through the liberality of Col. 

ted therein a copy 


M.P., who has 
III,, which was exeeuted 
by Bacon, and is now in the ion of her 
: nye tne origional Mr. Beh ey loped 
e ‘ ; nes is em 

on the ae of Lords Chatham, Howe, por "vs 
den, which are intended for the same destination. 
Ma. Baray, R.A., has recently been elected 

Associate of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 
4 Tas a or apenas =. i -Y 
OLOURS.—-At a at the G , 58, 
P 1, the er ae of eu took 
when Mr. Warren was re-elected neyo | 

. Duncan Vice-President and Treasurer, 

Mr. Fahey unanimously re-elected Secretary. 
Hamepsteap Conversazions. — There is no 
better Pay ong» of the ys an improved 
taste, ye ve of Art, among us, 
than the progress which these rational and intel. 
j ts are now making. A most 
meeting of this character was held on 
last month at Hampstead ; it was very 
numerously and pg pe Repay. and gave 
infinite pleasure to all who were present. It 
that h the kindness of Messrs. 
, Gruner, and others, this Society 
is in of an excellent collection of prints 
after lie; and on this occasion Mr. Cockerell 
R.A., delivered an admirable notice of the life and 


AP OF THE Raltways.—We have received an 
Wale ae of a new map of land and 
Wi exhibiting all the railways com or in 

of Mr. Joseph Hall, to 

t of Art we have 

of high 
arrangement and 
in map be- 








fore us—and those in which consist its superiority 
over all predecessors—are in the general elear- 
ness of style, neatness of engraving, and facility 
of exami Poor Rs i mls any: ag a 
The coasts are careful down from the Admi- 

indicated ; 


publication will be an acquisition of no ordinary 
value to the traveller. 

Berkeley . Epmonps0n.—In ae case, nie 
is one calling for strong comment, the plaintiff was 
described as a distingui artist, although a 
military officer, who made a valuable “disco- 
very in the art of painting, which consisted in ap- 
plying the colour in a cry state to the canvas, and 
rubbing it on with varnish. He had advertised 
his discovery in the newspapers, and offered to 
teach it for £300 to any one, who would, after half 
a pers instruction, be enabled to make a fortune. 
The defendant had a son who had some taste for 
drawing, and he agreed to send him down to Cap- 
tain Berkeley, at Exeter, to learn this art, and gave 
him £150, and a bill at three months for £150 
more, which was renewed for three months farther. 
It was upon this latter bill the action was brought. 
The plaintiff had high testimonials, and re- 
ceived a gold medal from the Scottish Society of 
Arts for a paper which he had written on the sub- 
ject, It was contended for the plaintiff—that the 
defendant had been imposed upon, that the inven- 
tion was not his, but had been long known. It 
was deposed to, by artists, that the plaintiff was 
not the inventor of this method of pe 08 
that his drawings were “‘ out of date.” The e- 
tary of the Scottish Society of Arts said that the 
medal sent to Captain Berkeley was silver, with 
a suitable inscription, which, however, did not 
suit his views, so he begged to have, and obtained, 
another plain silver m without any inscription, 
and kept both.—A young gentleman, who been 
a pupil of the plaintiff, said he had endeavoured 
to establish himself in the practice of this dis- 
covery, but had not been able during two 
years to realize more than £20 by teaching it.— 
After the Lord Chief Justice had summed up and 
commented on the ‘evidence, the jury found a ver- 
dict for the defendant in accordance with the spirit 
of his Lordship’s observations. —There can be no 
8 pathy in the disappointments of those who will 
blindly patronise that kind of empiricism which 
sets at nought hay mes like reason and common 
sense. The sum to be paid in this case 
would have artieled the youth to a respectable 
artist, who would have legitimately inetructed him 
in his profession. But it appeared in evidence 
that many others had shared the benefits of this 
secret; and they all must know that, to one ac- 
quainted with the practice of painting, there is no 
trick of art unknown, and no secret the ponape 
and execution of which could not be described 
and demonstrated jn ten minutes. If this secret 
had been of any value, the described as 
a ‘‘ distinguished artist’? would have been the first 
to avail himself of it, instead of distributing for- 
tunes to others. 

Tue Lovers or Fixe Pants will shortly be 
gratified by the Bagg wc ws of some engravings 
of high class, Mr. Buchanan, whose long ser- 
— in the -_ oi are so a known, . 

e possessor of several copperplates, engrav 
by some of the first artists of Teaty, after cele- 
brated pictures which were the great gems of 
Prince ien Bonaparte’s The Prince 
had them executed fei his own private distribution, 
and but few ~ ey were taken off, which were pre- 
sented to friends. Since the demise of the Prince 
his widow, the Princees de Canino, has transferred 
several of the most important to the above gentle- 
man, which he is about to offer to the public. The 

lates are of a noble size; and, having never 
will come upon us as an 
penton 
icholas 


ise. There are 

oussin’s classic picture of ‘ ‘The Murder 

of the Innocents,’ now in Mr. Buchanan’s pos- 
session; another is after the ‘Sonno del Bam- 
Cocevelt, and meso | a a 
oesvelt, now e Emperor o 
Russia; the third is ‘La Vierge aux Candé- 
labres,’ which passed from Prince Lucien to the 
Queen of Etruria, afterwards to the Duke of Lucea, 
and is now possessed by Mr. Munro, of Park- 
street. There isan inferior engraving of this sub- 
ject, by Bridoux, in which the angels are omitted ; 


but this fine print by the best 
Morghen is so admirably exsoured, 
fail to be esteemed as it deserves. Two 


raccil, now by Mr. B 
ively engraved by G. Folo and rn thay 
‘Whe Cracifigien after the qineecbe Mica 
Angelo, now in the collection of Lord Ashburn. 
ham, oy by G. Folo, and ‘The 
of the ingin, after Julio Romano, engraved 
sti vl aot ager i 
soon e the attenti 

— of — esetae. canton © ahem 

HE BouDROUM MARBLES.—We announced 
some time since the embarkation of these relics 
They are pow deposited in the British Museum, 

ing, in all, seven pieces, 

Phigalian-room, on the rep pestle 
figures bear a striking resen to some of 
those by which they are surrounded, but they are 
all so unfortunately mutilated that it is 
to consider them very carefully to make out even 
the composition. Boudroum is the ancient Hali- 
carnassus, the birthplace of Herodotus, Diony- 
peat yn Heraclitus; and me marbles are pre- 
sum ve a portion of the ornament 
the famous tomb of Mansolus, Ki of Carin 
which was yet in existence in the 
and which, indeed, was finally destroyed only 
the sixteenth century, by the Knights of Rhodes, 
who employed these tures in repairing or 
constructing a fort into the walls of which they 
were built, and remained until permission was ob- 
tained, ry oe British Minister at Constan- 
tinople, for their removal to this country. The 
subject, a favourite one with the Greek sculptors, 
is a combat between Amazons and warriors. 

Statue or Mrs. Sippons.—The model of a 
full-le marble statue, about to be placed in 
Westminster Abbey in memory of Mrs. Si 
has just beer completed by Mr. Campbell, at whose 
studio, in Great Marlborough-street, it is to be 
seen. In order that it may sympathize with the 
character of its destined site, a.grave simpli 
is - feeling ~~ has been oo pire 
in the design. is upright, standing seven 
feet, in an attitude of much ease, having the hands 
brought together in front, and ing with 
the repose of the rest of the ion. A veil 
falls from the head on the shoulders, and the other 
draperies are distinguished by much breadth and 
simplicity. i y - 
left to iight to sufficient advantage a ] 
this; it is, however, to be that the light 
will be such as to show the features, which bear 
a striking resemblance to the extant portraits of 
Mrs. Siddons The monumeut first was 
a half- in bas-relief ; but the proposed erec- 
tion of this has been abandoned, and the statue 
will be substituted. The work is executed by 
subscription, and at the head of the list stands the 
pr grees Aiea pan Sagggpigne sie 
deed, the production is mainly owing. 

Tue Society oF Ants, it is said, are about 
to revive their ancient eqtem. of exhibiting E> 
tures in their great room. oy pane ? 
once in the year, a collection works of some 
eminent living painter,—to charge for admission 
to the exhibition, —and to apply Sn pote to 
giving a commission for a picture 
whose works are exhibited, to be tothe 
pation ceo ante form the nucleus of.a Gallery of 

tish Art.” 

Mr. EastLake.—It is stated that Mr, Eastlake 

resigned his office at the National Gallery. 


the designed to 
of £1000, must 
of March 
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REVIEWS. 


ny AND DescRIPTION OF THE GREAT 
A aacaey Ramway. By Jonny C. Bounnz, 
Published by Davip Boous, Fleet-street. 
This large and elaborate work is brought forward 
in a manner well worthy of the subject. The his- 
tory of such a railway as the t Western, 
roduced in the form of the heavy folio volume 
fore us, is an enterprise of a very serious and im- 
portant kind—serious as regards expense in what 
is not intended as a work for all readers; 
and important in regard to the varied talent 
employed in its preduction—for this history, be- 
sides being abundantly interspersed with 
folio lithograph Fn of a very high order of ex- 
cellence, on _~ paper, comprehends the geo- 
logy of the districts through which the line 
passes, a description of antiquities, a geological 
map, plans, sections, and every necessary illus- 
tration, many, of course, architectural and utili- 
tarian rather than picturesque. By means of 
these valuable aids the work proposes to the 
reader all that kind of information which, as a 
traveller on the line, he might desire to 4 
In a well-written introduction, the generation of 
steam power and its application to railways is 
treated. The whole of this section of the work 
might have been spared, since the principle of 
steam and its apparatus are now so y un- 
derstood, and there is a preponderating interest in 
the geology and antiquities of the line, The geo- 
logical formations traversed by this railway are 
numerous and varied, insomuch as to render it in 
this respect more interesting, and better 
adapted for the acquisition of geological _know- 
ledge, than any other we have. 

e plates are not less than fifty-four in number, 
all beautifully ae and all treated with 
masterly feeling. Among the first of the series is 
the Slough and Windsor Station on the occasion 
of an arrival of the Royal Family. The bridge 
over the Thames at Maidenhead is the subject 
of another plate, in which the objects compose 
with admirable effect: the water in this drawing 
is most successful in its transparency. After pass- 
ing Sonning cutting and Pangbourn station, we 
come to another bridge over the Thames at Bas- 
sildon—a bright and sunny landscape, in which 
the water is as well represented as in the former. 
At Chippenham the line passes, by a bridge, over 
the entranee to the town; in the le material 
there is little for the pencil, but the artist has 
covered the foreground with cattle and figures in 
a manner to give life and interest to the compo- 
sition. The ‘View from above the Box Tunnel’ 
carries the eye over a country of varied and pic- 
turesque beauty; the materials are such as would 

~ oe y Pea. view is taken from 
ebury-hill, thro which the tunnel passes. 
The foreground is Seabel, being part of a quarry 
in the great oolite. The quarries in this hill are 
extremely curious: a shaft is sunk through the 
finest marble and rubble beds, and the excavation 
is then carried in every direction; the cham- 
bers are sometimes of great extent, and from 
twenty to twenty-five feet in height. The plate 
entitled ‘ Bathford Bridge’ is beau’ effective ; 
indeed, to the whole of these plates is commu- 
nica a highly-judicious artistic treatment 
which their interest and value are much ros was | 
Bath moves se is rather a —— of a 
with everything a! poetical 

«thi cto | scene; Reger Aenean f 

ble in a nook of the picture. In the environs 
of the city of Bath the most is made of the pic- 
turesque materials which have supplied subject- 
matter for so many pictures. There is the fine 
view on approaching the city—St. James’s Bridge 
and Station, Twerton, &c,&c. Leaving Bath, we 
arrive at Bristol, which is the centre of an im- 
—- geological district. Its rocks include 
Ormations from the silurian limestone to 
the Bath oolite; more than one 


ve ” or rocks out of th series, and ex- 
hibit te principal vasieties of dislocation to which 
strata are subject. The district presents, also, good 
examples of the ac‘ion of waters in re- 
this 118,204 depositing material. The of 
es pars Silage y oes of in one 

_—_ which the volume terminates. 
The other is headed “ Church Notes,” and com- 


mences with a brief general review of the eccle- 
oe architecture found near cmon the 
; and this proceeds to a particular notice of 











each church. This part of the work is also accom- 

panied by well-executed illustrations, which are 

among the most interes in the work. Thus, 
as a history of a railway, is the most complete 
work we have ever seen. 

A Gtossary or Terms osep 1n Bairisn He- 
RALDRY; with a Chronological Table illustra- 
tive of its Rise and Progress. Oxford, Parkgr. 

An ny useful book, for which we have to 

thank the spirited publisher of “ The Glossary of 

Architecture,” meeede $0 well known and appre- 

ciated. We have no doubt that the present vo- 

lume will also see as many editions and enlarge- 
ments as its predecessor. ost all persons, at 
one time or other, need a little know of 
heraldry; and this manual is so well digested and 
mie | arranged, that it is just the thing to turn 
to. Not only are the words used by heralds fami- 
liar'y explained, but a ens quantity 
given, exhibiting the things themselves: a matter 
very ni , as they are in many instances as 
unlike what one would expect to see as possible. 

Thus, the lizard, or lezard, is not only the little 

creature we are familiar with, but a spotted wild 

cat sufficiently formidable; while the antelopes 
and other animals are saci same any created 
things of the name in the Zoological Gardens! 

But all heraldic monstrosities are as nothing, 

when “oO to the design of modern coat 

armour: Nelson’s is a glaring instance; and the 

Tetlow and Franco grants, in 1760, perfectly ab- 

— . Thus, the first bears for a ona br ng 

a erect, gules, clasped and ornamented or, 

thereon a ae penny, on which is written the 

Lord’s Prayer, on the top of the book a dove 

proper, in its beak a crow-quill sable. This crest 

was inven to commemorate an achievement 
performed by one of the family, namely, writing 
the Lord’s Prayer within the compass of a silver 
penny with a crow-quill!! The Franco arms 
were, “Ina a fountain”’ (not the he- 
raldic fountain, but one spouting water, which 
falls into a basin, the whole standing upon a foot), 
“a issuing therefrom, all proper” !! It 
is no wonder ascience thus gay treated should 
fall into disuse and ridicule. Certainly, while 
heraldry is used, it should be properly displayed ; 
that it must always retain a place among us as 
art of the paraphernalia of state, is evident from 
ts lavish di ap Baw the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment; yet the absurdity which characterizes it 
there is perfectly di ful to the country. Why 
have we a Heraids’ College if it is not to be con- 
sulted on such occasions ?—and why throw the 
blame on a science that is so very improperly 
treated? With a thorough contempt for taste or 
recedent, the most absurd concoctions are 
eraldry, and the science suffers from ignorant 
retenders. This is not fair, nor could any study 

j defended when it was so falsely construed and 

exhibited, Armorial bearings were the medals 

of the brave and virtuous in the olden time; and 
the honourable display of an ancient unsullied 
coat is indeed a proud distinction still to any man 
of right feeling. It is not likely, then, that he- 
raldry will ever cease to be an art—an am 
study for those who love “a most deligh 
science,” as Porney says, and certainly more 
captivating than many would think before - 

Mr. Parker’s volume. There is, in r ty 
in its pages and cuts much to amuse as we 
as instruct; it gives us an insight of the his- 
thoigh herald and tastes Mag = paeeeent and, 
though heraldic err important than 
they were in the mi . still pertain 
to waaile blood. To all ‘who Wisk for a useful 
manual well illustrated, for easy reference and 
plain information, we can cordially recommend 
this volume. 


A Mawvat or Gornic Ancurrzcrury. ByF. A. 
Patzy, M.A. Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 
Perhaps in no instance have we Pry ge 
of the ¢ that occur in what is popularly 
termed public taste, than in the universal 
and attention now bestowed on what is 
Gothic Architecture. The time is not so very far 

distant from our own when no architect 


tion of i if he was struck 
own his admiration o ety — 





experience, that there evidently were some very 
ted the 


ere ecg ge laws 

principles of Gothic composition; and that there 

was, after all, something more than the mere ca- 

a and extravagant fancy which Sir Christopher 
ren and persons of his school pretended to be- 

lieve, and took great to teach”; and that 


“ Pagan are the only terms to be applied 
to their erections, and that “the public 
os nor yg and call for the good old Gothic style.” 
it will now be denied that the 
miscalled Gothic ently th ms = 
tself to 


structures and ornaments, nothing was appre- 
designs and erablems of idolatry.” 
The little manual now published is written in so 
plain and Py > wg a Mf that it may be under- 
stood b who read it—its author profess: 
eipally to lead the student into the road o 
wiedge. Yet im ptibly and unpretend- 
ingly does he invest his remarks with sound prac- 
tical information, and even give us the necessary 
technicalities of the art without tiring the reader. 
Certainly this is advantageous in days when time 
is of so much consequence to many who wish to 
add to their knowledge; and it is surprising to 
find how many there are now who can speak criti- 
eally on tectural points, which were compa- 
ratively unknown a few years ago, and unstudied 
by all out of the profession connected therewith. 
Our author def its study thus :—‘It is no 
idle employment to have been a wanderer among 
the old churckes of England; to have made con- 
ee even «. — peng ay Bag a pur- 
suit; to have pon over ty changes 
of times and scenes which they have survived ; 
and to have lingered with mingled sorrow and ad- 
miration over the ruins of their departed splen- 
dour. Let not any su that an insensate 
antiquarianism is here advocated, much less the 
irreverent s tion of cold-hearted mechanical 
inquirers. No benefit can ever accrue, either to 
ourselves or to the Church, if we are to regard 
church architecture as a thing of mere prettiness, 


of curious investigation, or of mystery. 
Surely it can teach us a far higher lesson, and 
impart a 


— and more ennobling moral in- 
struction, than this. To understand it aright, and 
to derive the real pleasure and profit it can confer, 
we must comprehend its spirit as well as its prin- 
eval architecture was not 


oe feelings of ado- 
ration and worship oly abstraction—the 
expression of a sense which must have a lang 
of its own, and which could have utterance in no 
worthier or more significant way.” The author’s 
ents and examples all tend to prove this ; 
his remarks on the ons and early 
builders, and their unselfish devotion te their work, 
are worthy, in these utilitirian times, of much re- 


flection. 

The woodcuts in this little book are good 
cimens of the art, and good selections for the 
author’s purpose; it is well printed, of conve- 
woe ag and altogether as useful a manual as 
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es commendation 
York and Albion Hotels at the back, 
ted ; but there is no beauty in the view, 
does not —_ aye it mige have 
done, the sea. y whe! set we 
/ per toc ag oe thi beth fate 
dra y; even the unworthy 

Foun’ is exactly depicted. 

ScoTLAND DELINEATED, IN A Senres or VIEWS. 
By STANFIELD, R.A.; Roserts, R.A.; ORES- 
wick, A.R.A.; M'CuLLocH, R.S.A.; CATTER- 
MOLE, Hanpine, LeitcH and J. Nasu. Drawn 


hy by J.D. Hanpixo. With Let- 
J. P. Lawson, M.A. Publisher, 


t. 
render to this work the 
justice it demands ; and must e our notice 
of it for a while. Assuredly, 
achievement of Art—with one ———-— 
been produced in this country ; t is, more- 
t—considering the 


postpon 
it is the noblest 


confers the highest honour on 

lisher: 80 to uce it would, indeed, 
honourable to the Nation and not un- 
resources; but in England 

must do what the State does 

for the credit of the age, 

with the patronage it so 

ean alone repay 


By Grace AGUILAR. 
Paternoster-row. 


tion towards it, than of 
“The Women of Israel,” 
remember, afforded us 
ure—bringing, as it 
“Old Judah” into one 
them with the information 
laboured so effectually to 


FF 


illuminating 
Miss Aguilar 
t volume, if not so attractive is in- 


profound; and, do not 


though we 
a certain t, 
our readers as feel interested in mat- 
with the Hebrew faith cannot 
knowledge they seek from its 
— us, the lofty energy and 


Fett 
; 


it 


s 
. 
z 
F 


} 
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BALLAps axp oTuER Poems. By Mary Howrrr. 
Lonoman and Co. 


pensayeete 
ie Hs i 


of Mary Howitt. 

us in her earnest yet sim- 

ys been a “‘ passionate 

ing of her 

in with the course of her 
; though we never read the long 
she mentions as having been so severely 
certain critics, we can quite und 


GREE? 
ail 


i 


er- 
> labour she bestowed upon it and 
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siderable 
to augment the reputation of Mr. 
Tas Hawk-TRAINER. Painted —— Lanb- 
seer, R.A. ; ved by J. BURNET. Pub- 
lishers, Henny GRAVES and Co. 
It is rarely that any month of the year passes by 
without contributing one, two, or three examples 
of the genius of Mr Edwin r: hi 
trons are many; are 
to the works ‘of other ara hoe 
spacious tho they ma ve 
to hang tm Those or frame prints “ 
,” frame nothing else — a fact which all 
its highest claims can- 


productions of the class, this is 
uisition : it bears the respected name 0 
; but we cannot think 
heart was with his theme. He 
the best sense, and there will be 
produces ; no doubt, however, it is with engravers 
as with all other men— they do best what they 
The subject is a pleasant one: 
brace of hounds, 


the 
which belongs to the Dowager Countess of Essex. 


View or THE CHUIR IN THE Ancrent ARCHIE- 
pISCOPAL PaLacE AT CROYDON. Drawn on 
stone by W. Trask. Cro , T. WELLER; 
London, ACKERMANN and Co. 

This is a decided improvement on the companion 

rint y Mr. Trask, which we noticed some time 
k. It is executed with more freedom, with 
ter clearness is altogether a more ef- 
ective drawing. We are somewhat at a loss, how- 
ever, to interpret the a told by the group of 
figures the artist has in uced. 


Tue HaNnpBoox oF PICTURE-CLEANING. By H. 
Mocrorp. London, Winsor and NewrTon. 


_— —_ pre be work has 
on, which at present 
the question of the of pictures is 
so prominently before the public, will, we doubt 
not, prove of much interest. It contains a large 
amount of practical information com into 
a small space. 


Oractes From THE Ports. A Fanciful Diver- 
sion for the Drawing-room. By CAROLINE Gu- 
MAX. Published by Wizey and Putnam. 

welcomed 


a mel prem | friends 


faces—reprints and fresh prints : they are so many 
that our notice of each must be brief ; while the 
consideration of others we must either postpone or 
omit. A fewof them, however, demand especial 
attention—at the preseat moment when * New 
Year’s Gifts” are sought for with avidity. The 

beautiful, instructive, and elegant volume—of 
which we give the title above—comes to us from 
pa ee the a. ,” where feelings 
and sympathies are an 8 as they 
always are in hearts and nan. ft supplies 
hints for a pleasant mode of i 


ing time ; am’ 
earlier poets ; 


a second edi- 
time especially, when 
tion of 


using an hour w: 
ance with the beauties of our 
kind of question and 
even a fortune-teller in a degree ; but one that is 
pregnant with thought and power. 


answer book; a puzzle, or” 


“ Country 

the incidents and fee! 

and country: so that ever 
little ski of interest 


Aunt Carry’s BALLADS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. Cunpatt, Old 
This prettiest of all 


This 


author, 


lect. We are lad 


a work of 























